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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PATRON: H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1957 
NOTTINGHAM 
NOVEMBER Ist to 3rd 


This year’s Annual Conference, as previously announced, will take 


place in Nottingham during the first week-end in November. The 
Theme of the afternoon sessions of the Conference will be 


HOUSING THE THEATRE 


and an interesting programme is being arranged to include 


Civic Reception by the Lord Mayor of Nottingham. 


Visits to two “plays in performance’’. 


Lectures, discussions and a debate. 


Provisional details and an enrolment form are enclosed with this 
copy of DRAMA. 
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NOW READY 
COMPLETELY NEW AND REVISED LIST 
OF ALL THE “SETS” IN THE LIBRARY OF 
THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 
price 5/6 (post free). 





























HEINEMANN 
The Play Publishers 





THE CHESTER MYSTERY PLAYS Edited: Maurice Hussey 
A volume containing 16 of the plays together with an Introduction and 
Notes for production. The text, based on the Early English Text 
Society edition, is particularly suitable for acting. (July publication) 


THREE COMEDIES Ludvig Holberg 
English Text and Introduction by Reginald Spink 
This book by the great Danish playwright—*‘the Moliére of the North”’ 
—contains THE TRANSFORMED PEASANT (three acts) and two 
one-act plays: THE ARABIAN POWDER and THE HEALING 
SPRING. The plays are available for amateur production. 
(September publication.) 


HOTEL PARADISO Feydeau & Desvalliéres 
English Adaptation and Introduction by Peter Glenville 

The hilarious farce which was received with “frenzied excitement’”” when 

presented in London last year. This edition contains an Introduction 

by the producer of that production together with Property, Lighting 

plots, etc. (August publication.) Cloth 10s. 6d. Paper 


Now available 

TEA AND SYMPATHY (Illustrated) Robert Anderson 

THE CHALK GARDEN é(lllustrated) Enid Bagnold 

NUDE WITH VIOLIN (Illustrated) Noél Coward 

THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON John Patrick 
Now available for amateur production 

THE LIVING ROOM Graham Greene 
Introduction by Peter Glenville 

THE SNOW QUEEN Suria Magito and Rudolf Weil 
Introduction by Michel St. Denis. 

EMMANUEL James Forsyth 
An outstandingly beautiful Nativity play. 

NOAH André Obey 
Introduction by Michel St. Denis. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST Oscar Wilde s. Od. 
Introduction by Sir John Gielgud. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE Henrik Ibsen s. Od. 
Introduction by \vor Brown. 

A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY Ivan Turgenev s. 6d. 
Introduction by Michael Redgrave. 

DARK OF THE MOON Richardson & Berney s. Od. 
An exciting American folk play. 

The following plays bp EMLYN WILLIAMS are now available in ‘“‘The Drama Library” 
THE LIGHT OF HEART 6s. Od. TRESPASS 4s. 6d. 
SOMEONE WAITING 6s. Od. SPRING, 1600 4s. 6d. 
THE WIND OF HEAVEN 5s. 0d. THE CORN IS GREEN 6s. Od. 


A Complete List of Plays and Theatre Books is available 
on application to the Publishers. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 
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EVANS PLAYS } 


Amateur rights of the following plays have been acquired and publication i 
will follow in due course :— | 


THE ENTERTAINER John Osborne | 
THE IRON DUCHESS William Douglas Home | 1 2 
DEAR DELINQUENT Jack Popplewell | = 
THE LOVEBIRDS Basil Thomas 1 
DEATH IN THE FAMILY Philip Mackie E 
RUNNING RIOT Derek Benfield 2 
BREAKFAST IN BED Jack Popplewell We 2 
OPEN HOUSE Philip Mackie 102 
THE VANITY CASE Jack Popplewell | 2 
FOUR IN HAND Michael Brett la = 
TEMPLE FOLLY Bridget Boland 


DODOS IN LOVE Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 


Newly published and available for performance :— 


GHOSTS AND OLD GOLD (6s.) Reid Kennedy 
LIFE WITH THE GIRLS (6s.) John Wooldridge 
TALL STORY (6s.) Stanford and Timothy Holme = 
SPRINGTIME (6s.) Basil Thomas = 


Newly published but NOT available for performance :— : 


DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE (6s.) Ted Willis 
(from the novel by Richard Gordon) 


PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT (6s.) H. & M. Williams 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY (6s.) Ian Main 


AUTH 


TN 


New 1957-58 catalogue of full-length and one-act plays now available free on request 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


CTT 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSeum 8521. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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| FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 





2 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 





The undermentioned plays are now available for amateurs in the British Isles. 
The price of the acting edition includes postage. 


DEAD ON NINE. A play by Jack Popplewell. One interior scene. 
4 males, 3 females. Acting edition Ss. 4d. 

THE DEVIL WAS SICK. A comedy by Kenneth Horne. One interior 
scene. 4 males, 4 females. Acting edition 6s. 4d. 

GIGI. A comedy by Colette and Anita Loos. Two interior scenes. 
2 males, 5 females. Acting edition 6s. 4d. 

A MATTER OF LIFE. A play by Herbert Montague Johnson. One 
interior scene. 5 males, 5 females. Acting edition 5s. 4d. 

MY THREE ANGELS. A comedy by Sam and Bella Spewack. One 
interior scene. 7 males, 3 females. Acting edition 5s. 4d. 

THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER. A comedy by Liam 
O’Brien. One interior scene. 11 males, 7 females. Acting edition 6s. 4d. 
JEREMIAH’S CHRISTMAS. A comedy by Malcolm Kay. One interior 
scene. 5 males, 4 females. Acting edition 5s. 4d. 

SIMON AND LAURA. A comedy by Alan Melville. One interior 
scene. 9 males, 5 females. Acting edition 5s. 4d. 

SMALL HOTEL. A comedy by Rex Frost. (Originally produced under 
the title of The Jolly Fiddler). One interior scene. 5 males, 5 females. 
Acting edition 5s. 4d. 

THE SLAVE OF TRUTH. Adapted by Miles Malleson from “Le 
Misanthrope” by Moliére. One interior scene. 7 males, 4 females. Acting 
edition 6s. 4d. 

WAITING FOR GODOT. A tragicomedy by Samuel Beckett. One 
exterior scene. 5 males. Acting edition 6s. 4d. 

THE LOVE MATCH. A comedy by Glenn Melvyn, which featured 
Arthur Askey. One interior scene. 5 males, 3 females. Acting edition 6s. 4d. 
MRS. WILLIE. A comedy by Alan Melville. One interior scene. 
6 males, 5 females. Acting edition 6s. 4d. 

THE SHADOW OF DOUBT. A play by Norman King. One interior 
scene. 5 males, 3 females. Acting edition 5s. 4d. 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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ONE SET 
4m., 7 f. 











based on 


Wilkie Collins’ famous novel 
“THE WOMAN IN WHITE’ 


one of the first and still one of the 
greatest of all suspense stories. 


ALREADY PERFORMED 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS BY MANY 
LEADING AMATEUR COMPANIES 
AND SCHEDULED BY MANY MORE. 


HOW ABOUT IT FOR 
YOUR SOCIETY ? 


Price 4s. 2d. post free from 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., London, W.C.2 


Tyrer acts | 2 HE LATEST PLAY by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


MYSTERY at BLACKWATER 








Chosen by 


GRANADA 
Television 


for their 


SATURDAY 
NIGHT 


‘Hour of 
Mystery” 
play 


on the 


29th JUNE 


A NETWORK BROADCAST 






































ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays available for Amateur Production include: 
4 PICTURE OF AUTUMN, comedy by N. C. Hunter, (author of ‘Waters of the Moon”’) 6 m., 4 f. 1 set. 
A delightful family play, with plenty of comedy. A new release. 5/6 


F OR PETE’S SAKE. By Leslie Sands (the author of the tremendously successful ‘‘Beside the we 
“A really lively family comedy.”—The Stage. 4f.,4 m. 1 set. 
OVER THE GARDEN FENCE by Elizabeth Addyman (authoress of ‘“‘The Secret Tent’). ‘Packed 
full of drama with a subtle balance of comedy.”"—Herald, Folkestone. 4f.,5 m. 1 composite set. 5/- 
RELUCTANT HEROES by Colin Morris. 3 f., 8 m. 2 sets. The well-known sure-fire comedy hit. 5/6 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE by Lestie Sands. 3 m., 6 f. 1 set. “Hilarious family a —e 
Mail, Hull. 5/6 














WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. A DAY BY ee SEA. A play by N. C. & 
Hurter. 6 f.. 4 m. ? sets (but can be played Hunter. 4 f. m. “Will rank among the 
in one). ‘‘This comedy has a special glow of major ateaans of the season.”—Daily 
its own.”—Daily Mail. 5/- Telegraph. 8/6 % 

THE SECRET TENT. By Elizabeth Addyman. THE PARAGON. _ Drama a pee and 
Emotional one-set drama. 3 m., 4 f. 1 set. Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4 f., 5/- 

5/- GOODNESS, HOW SAD. ann Morley’s 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Delightful family ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/- 
comedy alt Roland Pertwee and Noel Streat- THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
feild. 7 f., 5 m., 1 set. 5/- Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m. f., 

BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming 3 sets. 6/- 
family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., TWO DOZEN RED _ ROSES. Sparkling 
1 set. 5/- comedy adapted from the Italian by Kenneth 

THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by een Se 2, FAO 7 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., Comedy. 7 m., 6 f., 1 set. “tA continuous 
6 m., 2 sets. 4/- scream.”—Observer. 5/- 

Postage Extra 
* COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL * 
Forthcoming releases include :— 
DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR, Comedy-thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f., 4 m.1 set. 
THE GREATEST ORNAMENT. A play by Elizabeth Addyman (authoress of ‘‘The Secret Tent’’) 
3m.,4f. I set. Release dates will be announced shortly. 

Also available: 

DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. play of depth and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
(MS. copies available.) 3 f£.,4m., | set. (MS. copies available.) 

GIVE THEM A RING. Farcical comedy by NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
Roland and Michael Pertwee. 8 m., 4 f., 1 set. troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 f., 
(MS. copies available.) 2 sets. (MS. copies available.) 


Copies of Peter Ustinov’s sensational success ROMANOFF & JULIET are NOW 
available for purchase, price 10/-. Also copies of DRY ROT, the current hit at the 
Whitehall Theatre, are available for purchase at 5/- each, but these plays are NoT yet 
available for amateur performance. 








| LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 8 
including many new releases for the Autumn Season. 


Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (9d. post free) e 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Gerrard 3822/3 
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SCENIC COLOURS 


Canvas and Sundries 
OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry 
Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 

We can also make up Stage Cloths, etc., as required 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying. Amateur Sociecies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


Revised August 1957 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.) 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 
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THE 
Largest Gatalogue 
of Effects 


ON TAPE OR DISC 


Send 2:d, Stamp for a 
FREE COPY 





Save money by having one effect 
record for each play, from 22/- 











BISHOP 


SOUND & ELEGTRIGAL Go. Ltd. 
48 MONMOUTH ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 7484/5 
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THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW... 


MORRIS ANGEL 


& SON LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Phone: TEMple Bar 5678 P.B.X. — Theatridio, Westcent, London 


PERIOD & MODERN 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES 














** SIMMONS - aun. 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 











SPECIALISTS IN 


Period Costumes 


FOR A CENTURY 











LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





Postal Enquiries and Personal Calls to:— 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 




















FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND _ PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 
WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 
AND INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 

SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 
EUSton 2765 


EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 


EST. 1850 











Costume Jewellery 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 


Catalogue Free 
EAVES HANDICRAFTS 


18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 
LIVERPOOL 1 








MAJOR Choke Type 
Dimmer Board 


The Control panel illustrated incorporates 12 
dimmer ways for a stage lighting installation and 
also includes a master dimmer. The whole unit 
occupies a space of 18” x 12”. 

This type of control is used in conjunction with a 
remote choke rack which makes it ideal where 
off-stage space is limited, or where it is desirable 
to use remote control. Two or more panels 
can be grouped to provide the number of ways 
required to suit local conditions. 


| | 
\ 





stage lighting apparatus 


Let us know your requirements 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., GORST ROAD, N.W.10 ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 


Showrooms: 40 Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Coventry - 


Branches: Birmingham 


Manchester - 





soo 


Send for Brochure showing full 
range of Stage Lighting Equipment 


Other MAJOR products: 
Neon Displays (Interior and 
Exterior) 

Signs of every description 
U.V. Lighting Apparatus 
(Black Light) 

“Multi” Fluorescent Fittings. 





CHA 9170 


North Shields - Glasgow 





ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
WHitehall 8528 
Recommended by the British Drama League 











For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521. 
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GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
Estuin Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD > HACKNEY - LONDON .. E:8 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 

















It costs less to use 
REDRO CHAIRS 


Time is money; saving time is saving money. 

The REDRO NESTING CHAIR, when used in a club 
or hall, saves money all the time, quite apart from 
the initial saving. due to their low cost. 


Constructed of high-quality tubular steel, they are 
quickly and easily cleaned. Being light-weight, they 
are very speedily stacked with a minimum of effort. 
The chairs, nesting one upon another, can be stacked 
away in very little space. 

The REDRO NESTING CHAIR is designed to give 
maximum comfort, and the choice of 12 colours and 
nine different types of seats and backs, ensures that 
the chairs will harmonise 
with any existing scheme of 
TUBULAR STEEL decoration. 





Write now for our 
NESTING FURNITURE Illustrated Leaflet: 


REDROLTD., coept. 27) Cogan Street, Hull 

















For Hire For Sale 








REX HOWARD 


SUNG oF WABS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
12 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600 
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WINIFRED HOYLE [, ], 
(London University Diploma of Dramatic Art) tt A L L & ( 




























1930, 8331 


Attractive costumes loaned at ) 
very reasonable rates D | XxX O N 
PERIOD - BIBLICAL - NATIONAL LTD. 
A personal interest is taken in every order. 
Established 20 years. STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Now at:— CURTAINS - CARPETS 
18 Rugby Place, Brighton, 7, Sussex. CONTRACT FURNISHINGS ! \ 
COSTUME FABRICS 
oe NELLIE SMITH 99 _ FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 
SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 4 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIER PAINTING) * ROSTRA 
PERIOD PLAYS A SPECIALITY. poi fon 
PAGEANTS and FANCY DRESS. ‘ 
Amateur and School Specialists | 
Morning Suits. Evening Wear. 19 GARRICK ST., [Haat] r 
: é LONDON, W.C.2 g 
Write for low cost Quotations STAGE 
= Phone: TEMPLE BAR EQUIPMENT, T 


190 Mansfield Road, Nottingham 
Tel. 64452. Enquiries welcomed. 


























COSTUMES STAGE CURTAINS 
AND PROPERTIES FOR HIRE 


STAR COSTUME 
& SCENIC STUDIOS 














TELEVISION CONTRACTORS J Yor 
SHAKESPEAREAN, HISTORIC, ex 
BIBLICAL AND PANTOMIME ‘ 

COSTUMES A SPECIALITY Stage Curtains 
Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good condition. ° 
78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 ; 
ee Equipment 
and ge 


MRS. A. RAWLINGS Scenery e 


Late Doreen Erroll Establishment 


® + 
FOR HIRE . 
Historical Costumes of every description Enquiries to: . 
also Children’s and Adult Fancy Dress S 
aon WATTS & CORRY LTD. r 
Interviews by appointment 305 Oldham Road, 
MANCHESTER, ro 


58 Gresham Rd., Brixton, London, S.W.9 
Telephone: Bri 2964 Catalogue free. 


























CITIZEN HOUSE 
LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Pageants, 
Plays, Pantomime, etc. 


@ Wig Department 
@ Reasonable Rates 


@ Advisory Bureau 


21 GREEN PARK, BATH 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 

















THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 


experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Bexhill. De La Warr Pavilion. 

Birmingham. Moseley & Balsall Heath 
Institute. 

Birmingham. King Edward VI Camp Hill 
Grammar School. 

Birmingham. Highbury Hall. 

Birmingham. Greenmore College. 

Coventry. Coundon Court Comprehensive 
School. 

Scottish Community Drama Association. 

Sutton Coldfield. Falcon Lodge Public Hall. 

Taunton. Queens College. 

Worcester. Training College. 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 




















CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 








for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 














Good News for 
Amateurs ! ! 


Are you aware that there is a 
charming little Theatre seating 300 known 
as the TWENTIETH CENTURY (for- 
merly known as the BIJOU and CEN- 
TURY), 291 WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
W.11, where you could produce your next 
Show at a very nominal cost? If you 
cannot call, why not write to the Secretary 
or telephone Park 6870 for particulars; 
it would be an effort worth while. 


Our Charges are inclusive— 
NO EXTRAS. 
HOW TO GET THERE : Station NOTTING HILL 
GATE (Central and Met. Rlys.) 


Bus Routes 15 and 52 pass the Theatre. 
27, 28, 31, 46 cross Westbourne Grove near 
Theatre. 








FOR 
SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS ON 


THE THEATRE 


INCLUDING PLAYS 
consult first 


ALEC CLUNES 


Catalogue No. 9 now ready 


5 CECIL COURT 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


(Telephone: COVent Garden 0287) 




















IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.I 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 





ROBINSON’S 


THEATRE HIRE 





STAGE PROPERTIES AND 
JEWELLERY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
AMATEUR STAGE 





47 Monmouth Street, W.C.2 


(near Cambridge Theatre; 3 minutes 
from Leicester Square Station.) 


COVENT GARDEN 0110 


| Recommended by 
| The British Drama League. 
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Chapters 
in Art 29 


World of 
Beauty 4 


World of 
Beauty 3 


Lecture 
Essays 5 


Tiranti 
Library 7 


Tiranti 
Library 8 


Chapters 
in Art 28 


The World of Abstract Art 


An analysis of the various aspects of the movement by experts from various countries: Michel 
Seuphor, Victor Pasmore, E. Pillet, Erich Buchholz, Hans Ritcher, Perio Dorazio, Charmion 
von Wiegand, Sabro Hasegawa, Gyula Kosice, Naum Gabo, Will Barnet, Kyle Morris, 
Jean Arp, etc. 167 pages. 37 small colour illustrations, 162 half-tones. 4to. cloth. 

(Just published) £3 3s. 
English Romanesque Lead Sculpture 
by GEORGE ZARNECKI with mainly new photographs specially taken for book. 72 
fine plates. (July) 15s. 
Sculpture at Chartres 
by U. PARISER and P. KIDSON. A new photographic survey of the sculptures. 4to cloth. 

(Summer) 15s. 

Early Sculpture of Ely Cathedral 
by GEORGE ZARNECKI. A monograph of the Romanesque sculptures, with mainly new 
photographs. (Summer) 15s. 
The Golden Number 
by M. BORISSAVLIEVITCH. An essay on the Golden Section and aesthetic geometry 
in architectural composition. Over 100 illustrations. 8vo, cloth. (Summer) 15s. 


Form in Gothic 
by WILLIAM WORRINGER. Preface by Sir Herbert Read. New edition. (ready) 25s. 


Gothic Cathedrals and Sacred Geometry 


by GEORGE LESSER. 180 pages, 77 illustrations. 2 vols. 4to, cloth. (ready) the set £2 2s. 


Graphic Art of Japan: the Classical School 
by O. E. HOLLOWAY. A pioneer essay. 140 pages, 101 plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
(ready) £1 10s. 


Alec Tiranti — London 
ALEC TIRANTI LTD. . 72 CHARLOTTE STREET . LONDON . W.1 

















History 
in Living 
Splendour 


APPOINTED PRODUCER OF 
THE 1958 GREAT YARMOUTH 
PAGEANT CELEBRATING THE 
750th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
KING JOHN CHARTER 


CECILE HUMMEL 


Personal attention to all Enquiries 
MERSTHAM GRANGE 
MERSTHAM 


MERSTHAM 374 SURREY Please send for brochure 
































Patt 23 Mirror Spot 





Following the unqualified success of the Patt 23 Baby Mirror Spot in 
the professional theatre and among amateur societies, Strand now have 
pleasure to announce the new Patt 123. This new baby lantern is 
complementary to the Patt 23 and is designed to give an intense soft 
edged beam variable between 16° and 40°. It is the ideal spot for every 
situation requiring a rapid spread with diffused edges. Conversely, 
excellent sunbeam effects can be secured with this lantern. The new 
Pattern 123 is intended for use with 250 or 500 Watt lamps. 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 
29, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Temple Bar 4444 
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And at Manchester, Dublin, Darlington, Glasgow and Melbourne. 
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Hard Times 
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HARD TIMES 


HE statement from Downing Street that our people have ‘‘never had it so 

good”’ will hardly raise a cheer in the British theatre: nor will it be regarded 

as realistic by the many societies working for the preservation and develop- 
ment of our arts and amenities of all kinds. 

Both are striving to keep afloat amid the gales of inflation. The theatre not 
only suffers from soaring costs of production: it is afflicted also by the value of 
its own sites and premises which, with general business booming, can be much 
more profitably used for shops and offices. The actor and his frolics were long 
ago abused as a hindrance to good living: their presence is now disliked as a 
hindrance to capital gains and high rents. The idea that theatres are cumberers 
of the soil, since they are not used eight hours a day, and should profitably be 
swept away to make room for places of commerce, threatens the amateur as well 
as the professional actor. If a hall has a central position its owner may naturally 
look round for a good offer from some prosperous firm in need of more space. 

The St. James’s Theatre deal and its subsequent protests have made it 
perfectly plain that Planning is no safeguard of theatres. The owner of a theatre, 
according to Mr. Hayward, Leader of the L.C.C., “needs no approval from the 
planning authority before he can close it or use it for certain other purposes”’. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Mancroft, speaking for the Government as Minister 
Without Portfolio, said bluntly that there was no power he knew of in law to 
preserve theatres: “neither the Government nor the L.C.C. were in a position 
in this context to prevent demolition’. 

Therefore no theatre can be reckoned safe while the owner is surrounded 
with alluring offers for his site. Yet the drama cannot live unhoused. The 
theatrical situation is one of muddle, which would be farcical if it were not 
tragical. We believed, as did many members of the L.C.C., that Planning Orders 
could save theatres; now the L.C.C. spokesman admits that the St. James’s 
Theatre “slipped through the net” and adds, with Lord Mancroft supporting, 
that there really was no net at all, but only some cords and a gap. 

The community apparently believes in the theatre. Why otherwise does it 
subsidise dramatic activities in education? Why did it ever acquire a site for a 
National Theatre and why did Parliament vote a large sum of money for its 
possible construction on a date unspecified? Why does it support Covent Garden 
and the Old Vic? Certain cities are conscious that theatres are necessities. 
Coventry has proved its own faith in drama by building a municipal theatre 
soon to open. Bernard Miles gallantly starts building a private playhouse in the 
historic theatrical area of London’s North Bank, Blackfriars. Amateurs press on, 
as at Ealing, with self help in housing. But these are sadly small gains to set 
against the general disaster. ‘The nation has lost a hundred theatres in two years. 

It is utterly illogical for the community to state that drama is a fine thing, 
to say “‘Let’s teach it and enjoy it in the schools” and then to turn the pupils out 
into a world from which theatres have vanished. Furthermore, the Government 


is resolved to spend still more money on propaganda and prestige. What sort of 


face will Britain exhibit to the world, what sort of invitation will it offer to 
civilised tourists, if it has to admit that drama, in which it has often led the 
world, is homeless and disappearing in decay? 

A national plan without holes in the net for the arts, a plan considering 
especially the housing problem of the arts, is desperately needed. We cannot rely 
only on last-minute appeals and American millionaires. We congratulate Vivien 
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Leigh and Actors’ Equity on their protests: but a long-term policy is essential. 
The British Drama League will give its full support, not only to single appeals 
or special occasions, but to Equity’s campaign for an overall policy of theatrical 
preservation. No more of these nets through which even a whale can slip! 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
By THE CHAIRMAN 


Inflation, as was said in the preceding article, hits both theatre and theatre- 
lovers. The British Drama League, like all voluntary societies undertaking social 
and artistic work, is menaced by the ever-rising costs of administration. The 
coming stiff increase of postal and telephone charges will add a further burden. 

Reorganisation has been carefully planned and is now going forward. 
The Library, the Training Department, and Drama will be fully maintained. 
Meanwhile expenditure has been cut. But new income must be raised. New 
members must be recruited and to that end new activities must be started. Martin 
Browne has been a splendid spokesman for the League, but he does not wish to 
be tied down by that office-work and the administrative detail so necessary to-day. 
He is an artist of the theatre and he is to employ his talents in the way that he 
most likes. The League is most grateful for what he has done as Director and 
wishes him all success in what he is to do. The League is losing also, for other 
employment, four good servants: Marjorie Spink, the National Secretary, Heather 
Conway of the Training Department who has been twenty-five years with the 
B.D.L., Edmund Cooper whose chief service was to the Festival, the Overseas 
Committee and Foreign Drama, and Miss Scott of the Accounts Department. 
They go, with our thanks and our good will, to their new occupations. 

We welcome to the new post of Administrator Peter Carpenter who has 
had notable success in the direction of three playhouses of a special kind, the 
Library Theatre at Manchester, the Marlowe Theatre at Canterbury and the 
municipally owned Opera House at Cheltenham; he has also been associated 
with, and fully understands, the needs and problems of the amateur theatre. 

It is realised that we cannot expect to increase our numbers without 
expanding the attractions, as well as the responsibilities, of membership. The 
new developments must be widespread and it is up to the Areas, as well as to 
the London Headquarters, to give the League a new and larger life. 

The possible methods of development are various. The fact that a Boys’ 
Club won, with a most striking production, both the John Maude and the 
Howard de Walden Trophies at the Festival Final in June, should be a great 
encouragement to all other Youth Clubs to join the League and press on with its 
dramatic work. Mr. Woolley’s article, appearing in this number, points the way; 
a hard way, but rewarding. The League may be reaching middle-age in years: 
it must stay young in its energies and sympathies. 

League meetings, open to the public, can be arranged for discussion and 
debate of urgent theatrical topics. Quiz and Brains Trust programmes are usually 
very popular. With local repertories, or when leading actors visit a town, a lunch 
and talk may be a great attraction. Our Playgoers’ Clubs must be more numerous. 

The work of the Overseas Committee in welcoming strangers, and in 
spreading the international side of the Amateur Theatre, by interchange of actors 
and their productions, is an important feature of the League’s work. It must be 
expanded. And with expansion must come innovation, everywhere. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


PRING and early summer this 

year brought London something of 

everything—except the quite first- 
rate. We have had our foreign visitors 
too. The Polish National State Theatre 
at the Scala were distinguishable from 
their predecessors, the Polish National 
State Jewish Theatre at the Winter 
Garden, in that the former spoke in 
Polish, the latter in Yiddish; both com- 
panies deployed a certain old-fashioned 
intensity and landslides of clashing 
consonants. The  Kurftirstendamm 
Theatre Company from West Berlin 
was warmly welcomed at Sadler’s 
Wells, partly because we wanted to 
see how they compared with the 
Berliner Ensemble—how far, in fact, 
the latter’s qualities were distinctively 
Brechtian, how far simply German. 
Dr. Oskar Fritz Schuh lacks Brecht’s 
determination to impose explicit social 
significance; but his clear-cut, sharply- 
accented method of production is very 
similar. This resemblance is emphasised 
by his use as designer of the brilliant 
Caspar Neher, whose skill in devising 
fragmentary sets placed against a bare 
background is most stimulating. 

The company brought two pieces 
by Biichner—Leonce and Lena, a bitter- 
sweet comedy prefiguring Anouilh; and 
Wozzeck, his work best known here. 
Lessing’s Philotas expanded, in its tale 
of a self-sacrificing young prince, the 
well-known ‘Teutonic talent for the 
highfalutin. Well in the groove, so to 
speak, was the Swedish Strindberg’s 
Ein Traumspiel, in which a firm and 
solid production did its best for an 


episodic and lachrymose underlining of 


the axiom Schwer ist es Mensch zu 
sein. Mercifully Kliest’s The Broken 
jug came up as fresh as ever—small- 
town corruption exuberantly satirised. 
The acting was steady and strong, but 
less sharply focussed than that of the 
Berliner Ensemble. Still, the stimulus 
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very 


of visitors from countries where 
theatre is taken seriously is 
valuable to us. 

Puffs, if not precisely gusts, of fresh 
air also blew over from the Antipodes 
and from Canada. It so happened that 
I saw much of both Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll, at the New, and The 
Glass Cage, at the Piccadilly, from the 
back of the theatre; not for a long time 
have I heard our own tongue so crisply 
spoken. Ray Lawler’s little drama of 
lowish life in Victoria, of men living 
rough and simple lives trying to grasp 
the fact that they are no longer young 
blades, is written with homely relish 
and was acted by the Australian cast 
with a rare, perhaps instinctive, feeling 
for the sort of people they are supposed 
to be; jaunty toughs and _ straggling 
women bumping through life on a basis 
of jokey ribbing. 

The young Canadian company from 
Toronto, led by two brothers, Murray 
and Donald Davis, and their sister 
Barbara Chilcott, for whom J. B. 
Priestley wrote The Glass Cage, had in a 
sense an easier task, for this was a period 
piece—a study in hypocrisy which with 
few changes might have been set almost 
anywhere fifty years ago. The arrival 
in a smugly established family of three 
young people out for revenge upon 
respectability, their pyrrhic victory and 
muted departure made very effective 
theatre. This weight of play we can do 
with in quantity. 

The Americans and the French are 
not so short of it: Tea and Sympathy 
at the Comedy Theatre is a good 
transatlantic example. Much of it is 
sensible and kind; it is well constructed 
and its male characters at any rate are 
neatly drawn. Tim Seely gave a gawkily 
likeable bewilderment to the boy sus- 
pected of homosexuality, though in 
fact he hardly knows what this devia- 
tion means. John Glen made a nicely 
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“SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL” by Ray Lawler at the New Theatre. 
Gabriel, Ray Lawler and Richard Pratt. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


knotted study of the schoolmaster whose 
passion for exercise and purity is itself 
not above suspicion. Elizabeth Sellars 
made his equivocal wife a pleasing 
creature, though she could hardly dis- 
guise the oddity of her behaviour in 
trying so hard to seduce the boy. 

Best of these steady-going plays by 
far was Rodney Ackland’s A Dead 
Secret, at the Piccadilly, based on a 
celebrated murder, set in the suburban 
London of 1911, and quite as much a 
study in atmosphere as in character. 
In a splendid multiple upstairs-and- 
downstairs set by Reece Pemberton one 
could positively smell the cabbage in 
the kitchen, the cheap cigar, the stale 
scent and grubby bedclothes. A terri- 
fying lady called Madge Brindley 
grossly growled as a lonely, cruel, 
miserly old harridan. Megs Jenkins 
plaintively drew one of her sad women, 
and Jane Henderson gyrated from 
kitchen to living-room in a wild whirl 
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of her own. And at the still centre of 
this dreadful little world brooded the 
insurance agent turned murderer. Not 
a wholly satisfactory dramatic character 
but wonderfully projected in another of 
Paul Scofield’s character-studies. All 
the vulgarity, the hopeless inadequacy, 
of this petty tyrant was summed up in 
the rigid stance, the just too bushy 
moustache, the creased chins and the 
horrible accent, unfalteringly main- 
tained and itself a pointer not to where 
he came from but, in its flat, hard and 
querulous uncertainty, to the meanness 
of his soul. 

The remaining English plays 
amounted to very little. There was, 
however, worth noting for its rarity, a 
good puzzle play, Raymond Bowers’ 
It’s the Geography that Counts at the St. 


James’s. Like its title this was rather 


too long; but it was also well written, 
reasonably plausible, and several times 
breathtaking without violence. To it 


Ethel 





John Gregson (tough) and John Strat- 
ton (twittering) contributed a_ nicely 
frictional pair of brothers, and Liam 
Redmond a softly sinister policeman. 

Light comedy minced along in its 
usual genteel way: in Six Months’ Grace 
at the Phoenix Yvonne Arnaud gurgled 
while Michael Shepley dispensed with 
skill his customary hesitant and bulbous 
geniality; David Tomlinson passed the 
time pleasantly as a Wodehousian 
bachelor, and Anna Massey decorated 
the stage in Dear Delinquent at the 
Westminster; gentility reached its 
apogee in A Month of Sundays, at the 
Cambridge, which lan Hunter and 
Jane Baxter propped gallantly up, 
while A. E. Matthews pottered in and 
out in his customary “‘bless-me-soul, 
where’s the morning paper’? manner. 
In Less than Kind, at the Arts Theatre, 
Derek Monsey, a critic, essayed a play 

a Venetian microcosm of decaying 
Western civilisation. But alas the dog 
it was that died—the play decayed. 
Still, Mr. Monsey did provide Diane 
Cilento with a chance to suggest, 
against all previous evidence, that she 
can act. 

And so, reluctantly, to Nigel Dennis’s 
new play, The Making of Moo, at the 
Royal Court: the greatest disappoint- 
ment of the quarter. A British engineer 
working in Africa finds that his dam 
has destroyed a local river god. With 
his wife and secretary he sets out to 
construct a satisfactory substitute. He 
succeeds so well that all three become 
devotees of their own creation; and 
fifty years later are discovered as the 
senile centre of a world-wide religion 
all too clearly on the blood-thirsty eve 
of a puritanical reformation. This seems 
an admirable framework for a satire 
not, of course, of the springs of the 
religious impulse but of the regrettable 
behaviour to which this impulse often 
gives rise. It is possible, indeed for me 
it is easy, to sympathise with Mr. 
Dennis’s argument; it is not possible, 
with the best will in the world, to 
suppose that he has written a good 
play. I should hardly have thought it 


conceivable that Mr. Dennis could 
have composed such flat-footed d.a- 
logue nor that George Devine, Joan 
Plowright and John Osborne, uncer 
Tony Richardson’s direction, could 
have given such flat-footed perfor- 
mances. The play was saved for a few 
moments only by the intervention of 
John Moffatt, both incisive and bland, 
a lawyer more than a little out of his 
element as a human sacrifice. 

But credit where credit is due: to 
George Devine for the Sunday night 
try-outs he has organised at the Court. 
Three, so far, have produced one total 
blank, another squalid whimper from 
the gifted young Michael Hastings, 
and a more than promising piece by 
that very odd story-teller Kathleen 
Sully: The Waiting of Lester Abbs, a study 
in resignation, turned some delicately 
telling dialogue. 

Still more credit to Mr. Devine, Miss 
Plowright and Mr. Richardson for 
one conspicuous success: in Ionesco’s 
The Chairs, translated with remarkable 
skill by Donald Watson. This des- 
perately funny nonsense sieves through 
its net most of the emotional and 
intellectual confusions of humanity. 
Its nonagenarian couple, husband and 
wife, mother and child, sage and ewig 
weibliche, receiving their non-existent 
guests, filling the stage in accelerating 
absurdity with a clatter of empty chairs 
and a babble of contradictory conversa- 
tion, were drawn by Mr. Devine with 
testy anguish and by Miss Plowright 
with an endearing, mischievous, gum- 
champing effervescence—which did not 
exclude tenderness. In this it differed 
from the Paris production and to my 
mind improved on it. I see no reason 
to accept as inspired truth the narrow 


bleakness which has become de rigueur 


in all French advanced productions, 
often in defiance of their texts. In a 
little curtain-raiser to The Chairs, 
Giraudoux’s The Apollo de Bellac, not 
even Samuel Beckett could have found 
anything beyond a rather pleasing 


whimsy ; not much helped by a strangely 
careless production, but freshened by a 
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“THE MAKING OF MOO” by Nigel Dennis at the Royal Court Theatre. Joan Plowright, 


George Devine and Martin Miller. Photograph by David Sim. 


shining little performance by a new- 
comer, Heather Sears, and exquisitely 
cossetted, with many a fluting flutter, 
by the lamented, plangent, poignant 
and effortlessly subtle Esmé Percy. 
On the other hand, in Genet’s The 
Balcony, at the Arts, not even the most 
resolutely English producer could have 
found anything but cruelty, horror and 
mockery. M. Genet’s own standpoint 
is not clear. Neither is his play. The 
translation, whoever was_ ultimately 
responsible for it, was inadequate on 
any grounds, and reflected not at all 
Genet’s much-vaunted lordship of lan- 
guage. None the less this nightmare 
vision of willed illusion, of the sensual 
springs of dreams, the ultimate im- 
potence of power and the essential 
absurdity of revolutions was uncom- 
monly exciting. In the brothel where 
all men may be, for a while and at a 


price, what they would dream of being, 
Freud and Sartre seemed to prance, 
behind the scenes, a spectral pas de 
deux. 

No wonder that, stirred by the 
extravagances of Ionesco and the exis- 


tentialist saint, I have forgotten 
Anouilh’s La Sauvage; a fairly early 
. z é 3 7 Py 
piece, rehearsing several characters 


used more effectively later. It is a good 
play, as good plays go in London, but 
unfortunately, at the St. James’s 
Theatre, under the absurd title Restless 
Heart and in William Chappell’s pro- 
duction, it was given a spineless per- 
formance. Mai Zetterling’s heavily 
accented but monotonous sighs were 
ill-supported: even Donald Pleasence, 
most haunting of grotesques, could do 
no more with the old Anouilh father 
than set us sighing for Hugh Griffith. 
This, by contrast with The Chairs, was 
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GEORGE DEVINE and JOAN PLOWRIGHT in “The Chairs” by Eugene Ionesco at the 
Royal Court Theatre. Photograph by David Sim. 


an interesting example of how an 
English treatment really can ruin a 
French play. 

Perhaps a three-month spell which 
offers no revivals but a little Shake- 
speare is noteworthy for that reason 
alone. That two of the Shakespeare 
productions should have been of Titus 
Andronicus must make it unique in our 
theatrical annals. 

The Old Vic, working its way dog- 
gedly through the canon, gave us 
Richard III produced by Douglas Seale, 
though to no particular effect. Perhaps 
he was hampered by the extreme 
eccentricity of his Richard; Robert 
Helpmann has deepened and streng- 
thened his voice, but presented the 
twisted king as a grimacing, hook- 
fingered pantomime monster, charm- 
less, and at times inadvertently comic 
in a rather disagreeable way. The only 
theatrically invigorating moments came 
with the diatribes of Queen Margaret, 


poured out with vitriolic clarity by 
Fay Compton. 

Well and deservedly cut, The Comed) 
of Errors made a harmless romp, paired 
with the first Titus. Walter Hudd’s pro- 
duction of this quasi-classical absurdity 
was neat and precise. Derek Godfrey’s 
Titus was also neat and precise through- 
out his tribulations; Keith Michell’s 
Aaron the Moor both provided and 
stole the thunder. Perhaps a good 
Aaron always will. Certainly he did in 
the Stratford production which has 
since joined the ranks of the oddities 
with which the British theatre chooses 
to advertise itself in Europe and which 
came to the Stoll for a brief season. 
Anthony Quayle increasingly com- 
manded the scene, a shadow warming 
to life, then a walking principal of evil. 
His dominance was in part due to 
the fact that he was the only leading 
player to be audible, or at least under- 
standable, throughout. Early in the run 
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hardly more than half the play could 
be properly followed. Vivien Leigh as 
Lavinia took no trouble to lighten her 
voice when audible; the loss of her 
tongue seemed to make little difference. 
[ see no reason why we in London, let 
alone Europe, should be asked to pay 
high prices to see inferior work of this 
kind. Sir Laurence Olivier had, as one 
might expect, built up an impressive 
picture of a wary ‘Titan with feet of clay. 
But when he came to a long passage he 
ranted, and when he came to a soft 
passage he muttered; miming superbly 
the ageing patriarch’s cracking strength 
and failing balance, he threw away too 
much. 

The real triumph of the evening was 
Peter Brook’s. His mise en scéne, for 


which he himself designed the ingenious 
sets and composed the highly atmos- 
pheric pseudo-music, captured what 
little there is, in this dismal play, of 
tragic quality: a brooding aura of 
doomed and pointless sacrifice, from 
Titus’s first ill-starred return from a 
distant and victorious campaign, to 
Rome, where priests in blazing emerald 
counter-marched against lugubriously 
awesome masonry, on to the last horror 
at the long corpse-crowded banqueting 
table in his blood-red house. Mr. Brook 
clearly plotted in Titus’s lunatic pride 
the cancer of a whole state, balancing 
public and private stresses so that 
misplaced laughter was avoided and 
the play almost seemed to justify the 
pains lavished upon it. 


THE EMPTY SITE 


By RICHARD FINDLATER 


Theatres are obvious targets for dealers in property. Their site-values continually rise and much 
more can be made out of each square foot by using the sites for highly-rented offices or shops than 
by maintaining their old function. The outcry at the probable loss of the St. James’s Theatre in 
London emphasises the Capital’s danger and its need for new buildings as well as for retention 


of the old. 


The case for a National Theatre, which cannot be sold up, is the more 


strengthened. In the following article Mr. Findlater states that case and tells the sad story of 


delay which must be given a happy ending 


“WT is remarkable in this country,” 
said our Queen, “‘that while 
national and_ civic museums, 


libraries and art galleries have long 
provided ever-widening opportunities 
for the enjoyment of our heritage of 
learning and beauty, the arts and the 
theatre have failed to enjoy either a 
similar recognition or equal opportu- 
nities . . . But now a new partnership 
of the nation and the stage is signified 
by the agreement of Parliament to 
build, largely at common cost, a 
theatre national in name and purpose.” 
When the Queen had finished speaking, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike recited a poem 
specially written for the occasion by the 
Poet Laureate. It began: 

Here we lay stone, that, at a future time, 

May bear a House, wherein, in days to be, 

Tier above tier, delighted crowds may see 


and that soon. 


Men’s passions made a 
Men 


sublime . 

Later the royal party walked to a dais 
in the open air, where the Archbishop 
of Canterbury dedicated the foundation 
stone. Watched by thousands, in the 
July sunshine, the Queen spread a layer 
of mortar with a special trowel, the 
stone was lowered, and the Queen 
tapped each of the four corners, saying: 
“I declare this stone well and truly 
laid.” The State Trumpeters sounded 
fanfares, and the band of the Welsh 
Guards played the National Anthem. 
It was an historic moment in the 
history of the English theatre. 

Now, in the light of later events, we 
are making it a piece of solemn hum- 
bug. For all that happened six years 
ago. Within two years the site was 
furtively moved along the South Bank. 


play-thing, and 
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To-day, eight years after the passing 
of the National Theatre Act, the great 
dream of the Comedie Anglaise seems 
just as remote as if Parliament had never 
voted to build a playhouse for the 


nation by the Thames. The high 
hopes of the Queen Mother and all 
those for whom she spoke, the long 
years of crusading for the cause, have 
been mocked and betrayed. When the 
National Theatre Act became law in 
1949 it seemed to mark a splendid if 
belated victory; now it is clear that the 
battle is only just beginning, and will 
be carried on as long as there are still 
champions left in the field, and such 
organisations as the British Drama 
League to back them. 

Why has nothing been done? And 
why is there such an apparent con- 
spiracy of silence about that forlorn, 
migratory stone on the South Bank of 
the Thames? In the first place, of 
course, the State’s promise of money— 
not exceeding a million pounds, for 
erecting and equipping the building— 
was tacitly reserved for easier times. 
The country’s economic condition—or, 
at any rate, its climate of political feel- 
ing—-would not permit in 1949 the 
squandering of money on a mere 
theatre. Foreigners might consider that 
they could afford to build new play- 
houses in their dozens, but in Britain 
we did things differently. Having 
established a revolutionary principle, 
our legislators now seem content to 
postpone the practice indefinitely. The 
Treasury will always, I suspect, find a 
sound economic reason why the country 
cannot indulge in a national theatre; 
and, however rosy the British budget 
may seem, the Treasury can—under 
the terms of the Act—impose any terms 
and conditions which it thinks fit, and 
can withhold the hypothetical million if 
the scheme for the theatre is not 
“‘satisfactory”’ to them. 

Active campaigners for a national 
theatre have always, not surprisingly, 
been in the minority: the fate of the 
South Bank stone is scarcely an issue 
on which the parties might go to the 
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polls: yet in 1949, on both sides of the 
House, the need for such a theatre vas 
accepted—finally and irrevocably, or 
so people thought. But since the laying 
of that stone, enthusiasm seems to have 
ebbed inside both Parliament and the 
theatre industry, and opposition to the 
National Theatre is growing in strength. 
Old debating-points that one thought 
had long ago been buried are now 
brought forward once again as the last 
word in realism: readers of Geoffrey 
Whitworth’s The Making of a National 
Theatre will find many current argu- 
ments of the theatre’s enemies listed 
there, as formulated in 1908! 

Why, ask the objectors, does London 
need another playhouse? A national 
theatre which is ‘“‘just bricks and 
mortar” will consume millions of public 
money which ought to be spent in the 
provinces. How, they ask wearily, can 
new architecture promote new drama 
or transform the old? The building is 
likely to be a monument of conspicucus 
waste unless it is manned, from the 
start, by a truly national theatre com- 
pany. And how could the South Bank 
afford to pay the stars salaries which 
would lure them from the film and 
television studios, from the long West 
End run and the Australian tour? 
Sceptics also point to the playgoing 
public’s conservatism: Shakespeare 
might always be good box office, but 
how would the theatre meet its losses 
when staging minor’ masterpieces, 
domestic and foreign? The experience 
of the Old Vic and Stratford with non- 
Shakespearian productions is cited as a 
final proof that the public will only pay 
up for the Bard. 

And who is to run the great enter- 
prise? A Comedie Anglaise will be 
exposed to bureaucratic interference 
and committee rule: in the nature of 
things, it will be part of the Establish- 
ment, conventional and orthodox: why 
should we spend millions on setting up 
a London museum, rather than on 
giving a new deal to the provinces and 
subsidising more English Stage Com- 
panies and Theatres in the Round? 
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The ideas of Granville-Barker and the 
rest, declare the opposition, were all 
very well in their time, but now it is 
too iate. 

To identify the propagandists of such 
views is a difficult task: there has, as 
yet, been little open sniping at the 
National Theatre Act. But it is signifi- 
cant that, some years back, The Times 
should be able to report that at a 
meeting of the Labour Party’s arts and 
amenities group “‘there was substantial 
agreement that London already pos- 
sessed an adequate number of theatres 
and that any funds available for build- 
ing should be devoted either to provid- 
ing a national theatre in the north or 
to encouraging interest in the theatre 
throughout the country’. This view is 
undoubtedly shared in many influential 
circles, and it gathers subterranean 
support as the National Theatre Act 
recedes into a mist of good intentions, 
as the difficulties of Covent Garden and 
Sadler’s Wells grow more complex, and 
as public pressure for implementing the 
Act now continues to be so lamentably 
weak. 

The National Theatre raises, of 
course, many substantial problems 
which cannot be solved by mere imita- 
tion of French or German formulas, or 
by accepting flatly the recipes of 
Granville-Barker and his supporters. 
The whole issue has been immensely 
confused by the obscurity about the 
status of the Old Vic, widely regarded 
as the de facto Comedie Anglaise—a 
false identification which has had un- 
happy effects on both the Old Vic and 
the National Theatre-to-be. It was in 
1946 that the Governors of the Old Vic 
and the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Committee set up a Joint 
Council for the establishment of a 
National Theatre: the National Theatre 
Committee was to provide the building 
(on the site given by the L.C.C.), and 
the Old Vic was to supply the company. 
But does the Old Vic, ask the sceptics, 
really need a new playhouse a few 
hundred yards away? Why can’t the 
public’s money be saved by doing up 
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the old building, buying more talent, 
and reorganising its resources? If this 
union is unbroken, will the Old Vic 
Administration inherit the control of the 
National Theatre by right? What will 
be the role of the Old Vic Governors in 
the venture? What are the designs of 
the new theatre? Are they worthy of 
the project, as a model not only to 
England but to the world? What, above 
all, is the current cost? There is every 
reason to believe that the figure of a 
million pounds was somewhat unrealis- 
tic even in 1947: in the last decade the 
steep rise in building costs has no doubt 
doubled that estimate: and then there 
is still the cost of endowing and ad- 
ministering the theatre. How is it all 
to be paid for? Will any political party 
risk Puritan odium by planning to 
spend, say, £23 million on one new 
theatre—however moderate an invest- 
ment that might seem across the 
Channel? 

The fact is that half-measures will be, 
as they have always been, useless; and 
it is urgently necessary that the fate of 
the National Theatre should be frankly 
debated now. With every year that 
passes, the costs grow penally higher, 
and the L.C.C. is not going to hold the 
site on the South Bank indefinitely. 
This is the only chance, the last chance, 
to build the British National Theatre. 
With the steady contraction of the 
industry, and its increasingly obvious 
failure to preserve its buildings and 
keep its best talents in full employment, 
the need for such a playhouse is greater 
than ever before. So we must not leave 
it to the politicians to decide or the 
Treasury to judge whether the balance 
of trade will permit. The conditional 
million is tied to that site on the South 
Bank, and if the site—by some mis- 
adventure—should be allotted to some 
other claimant, the hope of building a 
national theatre will go for ever. Press 
for it Now; write to your M.P., your 
union, your paper Now, and we may 
still see a national theatre opening its 
doors by the 400th anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth in 1964, 





STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Does Stratford-upon-Avon draw its con- 
stantly packed houses merely because it is 
Stratford, a journey’s end for coach parties, a 
**Mecca”’ of the tourist industry, and a handily 
sited “‘beauty spot’? for Midland motorists? 
Might it not rely on everything going right at 


the box-office for ever? That could happen if 


the Governors of the Theatre and its executive 
officers were not keenly aware of the dangers 
inherent in an easy popularity. Fortunately, 
they know and care. 

With Glyn Byam Shaw as Director there is 
no danger of over-confidence or lowered 
standard. This year’s casting has brought back 
to Stratford Peggy Ashcroft, Alec Clunes, 
Robert Harris and Geoffrey Keen. Newcomers 
who have been justly praised are Joan Miller 
and Richard Johnson; the latter’s Orlando is a 
match for Dame Peggy’s enchanting Rosalind: 
to say that he can hold his own in that com- 
pany is indeed to’ say much. 


The Director has himself directed two plays; 
As You Like It and Julius Caesar. We previously 
saw the happiness of his touch with A len 
and now we also see his vigour in the journey 
to the resonant Roman Forum and the havoc 
of Philippi. A striking feature of this pro- 
duction is the emergence in greatness of 
Caesar, a part so often belittled in performance. 
Cyril Luckham’s Julius is a possible master of 
the world. 

King John, a different chronicle, gains by 
the bluff Faulccnbridge of Alec Clunes and 
the excellent speech of Robert Harris, with 


Joan Miller vehement in the rage and suffering 


of Constance, a part most dear to Mrs. Sid- 


dons. Douglas Seale’s direction is sound as 


ever with historical flourish and alarum. 
The season was rounded off with the work 
of the younger stars in production, Peter Hall’s 
fairy-tale Cymbeline and Peter Brook’s Tempest 
for which Sir John Gielgud joined the compa 





Opposite: Geoffrey Keen and Alec Clunes in Julius Caesar, Above: Peggy Ashcroft in As You like It. 
Below: Joan Miller, Christopher Bond, Robert Harris and Molly ‘Vapper in Aing John. Photo- 
graphs by Angus McBean. 








GILBERT 


By IVOR 


years and honour: the ashes of 

this “reverent pagan”’ have gone 
to Westminster Abbey. Rightly, for he 
had more of the poetical spirit than 
many who have a niche in Poets’ 
Corner. He was an_ unforgettable 
teacher as I learned in youth to my 
benefit: to visit his Oxford home and 
talk over in detail the matters which 
he had so beautifully expounded in the 
lecture-room wasa_ precious privilege 
to such people as myself who were 
addicts of all things dramatic as well 
as classical students with a curriculum 
to pursue. 

When I use the adverb “‘beautifully”’ 
I am not being sentimental. Gilbert 
Murray not only loved beauty of 
language, thought and feeling: he con- 
veyed that beauty to the minds of those 
hearers who listened to his high-pitched, 
delicate voice when he quoted in Greek 
or English and so created beauty afresh. 
With him on the dais the curriculum 
and the exam became secondary: the 
spirit of Greece became an urgent, 
instant, indestructible thing, especially 
in that aspect of Greece which gave us 
*““Theatre’’. 

Our theatrical terms come straight 
down from ancient Athens. Drama is 
Greek for a thing done; Dialogue is the 
Greek Jogos, the Word, shared between 
speakers; ‘Theatre is Greek for seeing- 
place; Scene is the Greek for tent or 
background. And so on. It was typical 
of Murray’s classicism that he saw 
history (and theatre) as a continuous 
process and so was a modernist in 
action. There is no occasion here to 
write of his immense and _ untiring 
services to international policy. I would 
think of him now as a man of the 
theatre, the continuing, indestructible, 
irresistible theatre. 

The phrase ‘‘ 


Ge MURRAY died full of 


The Irresistible 





MURRAY 


BROWN 


Theatre” has just been used by Mr. 
Bridges-Adams as the title of his great 
history of British Drama, of which the 
first of two volumes has recently ap- 
peared. He was told, I believe, that 
his title was a bad one, but he stood by 
it: and I think he was right. For the 
main theme of his book is the age-long 
persistence, amid neglect and under 
persecution, of the ‘Thing Done, the 
Word Spoken and, above all, of the 
Doer-Speaker, the Actor, their vehicle. 

This incorrigible, irrepressible per- 
son, the Dramatis Persona (and we 
should not forget that persona is the 
Latin for mask) has been serving, since 
civilisation began, the gods of high 
heaven and the “gods” of the gallery 
in this finely confused art of the theatre, 
which always began as a religious 
service, has been turned (by Shaw and 
others) into a secular sermon, and can 
always be, intermittently or simul- 
taneously, the voice of romance or the 
fountain of laughter. 

The theatre that chiefly fascinated 
Gilbert Murray was the Greek Theatre 
which began in tragedy as a piece of 
religion, often a tomb-side tribute to a 
dead hero, and in comedy, as a frolic 
service of the Life Force. He was excited 
especially by the way in which the 
latest of the three great Attic tragedians, 
Euripides, used the tragic ritual to 
serve a new and secular purpose by the 
insertion of comments on humanist 
lines. In all countries drama has moved 
onwards and outwards in this way; our 
own plays of Miracle, Mystery and 
Morality, the folk-plays of the amateurs, 
made way for the professional theatre 
of blood-and-thunder or broad comedy 
written and acted by the new ‘“‘career” 
dramatists and players of whom Shake- 
speare was first and foremost, surging 
upwards in a decade from the blood- 
tub of Titus Andronicus to the profundi- 
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ties of Hamlet and never ceasing to be a 
popular and profitable playwright in 
this amazing transition. The drama is 
something, thought Murray, into which 
we can always return and from which, 
returning, we can devise and enrich 
new things. He did more than translate 
the Greeks: he brought them back and 
made them live again, with their 
passions that are eternal and with their 
problems of war and peace, of the State 
and the individual, that are still ours 
to-day. 

At the beginning of this century he 
was working with our own New Theatre 
of the time, and his association with 
Shaw, Granville-Barker, Galsworthy 
and others of the Edwardian realistic 
drama was fruitful for all parties. He 
tried his hand at modern plays, but 
was not, apparently, successful. He 
renewed, with his musical, word-rich 
rendering of Greek Choruses, the oldest 
drama and did it in such a way that 
Shaw, in a prefatory note to Major 
Barbara, wrote that his “‘English version 
of The Bacchae came into our dramatic 
literature with all the impulsive power 
of an original work shortly before Major 
Barbara was begun. The play, indeed, 
stands indebted to him in more ways 
than one.” 

In that play there is a Professor of 
Greek, Adolphus (Dolly) Cusins and 
naturally this character has been identi- 
fied with Gilbert Murray. But Shaw 
could not keep himself out of anything 
that he created and Cusins, for me, has 
a good deal more of G.B.S. than of 
G.M. I cannot imagine Murray follow- 
ing Cusins’ career and abandoning the 
service of the arts, old and new, for the 
direction of an Armament Factory: but 
it is true that Murray believed that a 
World Order must be forcibly sup- 
ported if it is to prevail—and force 
must be well-armed as well as well- 
aimed. But let that pass. The point is 
that Shaw accepted Murray’s classicism 
as an original power and was so much 
attracted by the professor’s personality 
that he has preserved at least some of 
Murray, as Cusins, in the deathless 
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company of Shavian characters. 

The two men _ corresponded fre- 
quently and a rich set of Shaw letters 
was given by Gilbert Murray to the 
British Drama League, among whose 
possessions it is deservedly one of the 
most precious. The British Theatre is 
in debt to the great professor for much; 
in addition to gifts of this order there 
was his inspiring work as a teacher 
who saw in Dionysos not only the god 
of wine and inebriation, but of Logos, 
the Word, and its inspiration, and also 
of the Drama, the thing done, and its 
exaltation. He was himself of a quiet 
and temperate habit, but he was one 
of the Dionysians in temper, believing, 
like Bridges-Adams, in ‘“‘the irresistible 
theatre’, and in the untameable actor, 
the Jack-in-the-Box, the Joey of “‘Here 
we are again’’, the bold, unbiddable 
boy. 

Cusins, in Major Barbara, is described 
as ‘‘a collector of religions” and Gilbert 
Murray could fairly be described as 
that: his sympathetic penetration of 
human creeds and ways of conduct 
found its particular centre of attraction 
in the writings and the actions of the 
ancient Greeks: since the drama was 
one of their greatest creations and since 
in drama beliefs are so vividly expressed, 
he first made the Greek theatre his 
special study and then enriched the 
modern theatre by projecting the Greek 
scene onto our modern stage and 
showing us the Greek actor as the 
brief chronicle of all time, not only 
of his own. 

The drama, as we all know, lives by 
the staging of conflict, merry or momen- 
tous, of man with man, of man with 
fate, and of passions with principles. 
The Greek word for conflict was Agon 
which has given us agony, but pleasure 
goes with the pain: Agon offers the 
enjoyment of all dramatic clash and 
tense debate. That staging of word and 
deed is the eternal theatre, whether the 
battle be intellectual and tragical or 
physical and farcical, slap-stick and 
slap-happy, or slap-thought and slap- 
Shavian. 





these truths and 


Murray 
Murray added to them, coming from 
his booklined study to the limelit stage, 
knowing that the text was never com- 
plete without the voice. For him the 


taught 


Word was not just a footnote busi ies 
of the scholar; he knew that it could be 
a cold and lonely splendour without the 
presence of the spectacle and the warm- 
ing voice of the performer. 


DRAMA IN BOYS’ CLUBS 


By BERTRAM WOOLLEY 


Instructor in 


Boys’ Club, 


Drama, 


NCE I used to be amused, but 

now I get thoroughly exas- 

perated when, after the final 
curtain of a Boys’ Club play, I get from 
so many people the fatuous comment 
“I’m astounded—these boys are good. 
It is all so unexpected.’’ What on earth 
did they expect? A bunch of morons 
inarticulately mouthing Junior School 
playlets, or the village idiot chanting a 
monologue written in monosyllables? 
Of course the boys are good. They are 
good because they really want to act, 
because. they have worked hard to 
justify the faith they have in them- 
selves and that others have in them; 
because they have brought the vivacity 
and attack of youth to the parts they 
have played, and because, although 
well-trained, they have not had the 
sparkle of spontaneity dulled by too 
much technique. 

In many districts, a high standard of 
drama is being maintained in the Boys’ 
Clubs. Naturally, this is good for the 
boys and their clubs, but it is also of 
great benefit to amateur drama gener- 
ally. Unfortunately, there is a shortage 
of instructors, and great opportunities 
are being lost and first-class material 
wasted because nobody can be found 
with the courage to start off a drama 
group and the talent to keep it going. 
Perhaps if, from my experience, I can 
give you some idea of what to expect, 
and some advice that may prove 
useful, you may be encouraged to call in 
at the nearest Boys’ Club and mention 
casually, over tea and a bun, that you 


Grangetown, 


Grangetown County 
Middlesbrough 


are prepared to have a crack at the 
drama. You will never finish that bun! 
You will be whisked away by the Club 
Leader, firmly set down in the middle 
of crowd of lads who will watch you 
with a rather detached curiosity, and 
left to get on with it. What you will vet 
is fun, hard work and, I hope, much 
satisfaction. 

The aim to be kept firmly in mind 
is that eventually you are going to do 
plays of all kinds, but good of their 
type. How quickly you achieve this aim 
is determined by your own ability and 
enthusiasm, and by the conditions 
under which you work. There are many 
different sorts of clubs. Yours may be 
run by a voluntary organisation or an 
Education Authority. You may have 
your own premises or be ‘‘guesting”’ in 
those of a school or church. You may 
find the maximum age to be eighteen 
or twenty-one, or you may find that 
old boys still play an integral part in 
all club activities. In my club the boys 
have built their own stage and all that 
goes with it, and you may be lucky 
enough to have something similar. 

In youth work, there is a very sensible 
relationship between instructor and 
pupil. The Club Leader will probably 


bear some honourable title such as 


“*Boss’’, but you can expect to be known 
to all, from the smallest ruffian to the 
dignified Chairman of the Boys’ Com- 
mittee, by your Christian name. You 
must have discipline, of course, but it 
must be based upon a mutual respect 
and an understanding of the problems 
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of the boys. The boy who is having 
difficulty with his lines, may be doing 
night-school three nights a week; the 
lad who cuts a rehearsal may have been 
given a definite order to do so by the 
young lady for whom, at the time, he is 
willing to die; and the lad who fails to 
produce some simple piece of costume 
and says he couldn’t be bothered to get 
it, may have had a point-blank refusal 
to his request for it from his mother, 
and be ashamed to admit it. Make no 
mistake, these teen-agers are sensitive, 
thin-skinned, easily embarrassed, and 
terribly afraid of ridicule. 

You will probably find your potential 
actors heavily engaged in other club 
activities—woodwork, art, the brass- 
band, the discussion group, boxing, 
P.1. Your first task is to wean them 
from these lesser arts to the greater. 


But whatever you do, don’t be so 
obvious as to cut across the other 
instructors. You will never survive 


without the co-operation of these groups 
when you need sets built, painted, lit 
and carried about. 

When you have got your group to- 
gether you then start working out your 
own salvation. It is my opinion that 
you should eventually aim at having 
three groups in being beginners, 
intermediate and senior. This may, of 
course, take years, but if you keep that 
aim before you it will help. In any one 
year, while you are doing basic training 
with the youngsters, your other groups 
can merge or work independently. 

Let me illustrate how this can work. 
You may prepare a small play or im- 
provisation with the youngest boys for 
the Club Review, you may have the 
intermediate boys working for local 
Youth Festivals or Regional Art Festi- 
vals of the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs, and you may expose your 
Senior group to the ordeal of competing 
against leading local amateur societies 
in the B.D.L. Festival. When you come 
to a major production, the three groups 
can be amalgamated. You will find 
that, by retaining a senior group, your 
choice of play is extended enormously— 
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you must have a Hamlet to do Hamlet— 
and you can get many more boys on 
the stage. You must never neglect your 
youngest boys, naturally, but you will 
find that they will be inspired by the 
work of the older boys, proud of their 
success, and excited at the prospect of 
taking part in even the smallest way in 
a club production. Five years ago a 
little boy in my beginners’ group 
carried on a goblet for the king in 
Hamlet and this year he played Casca 
in Julius Caesar and Lofty in Seagulls 
over Sorrento. Three years ago a promis- 
ing youngster walked-on in Carrington 
V.C., and this year he had the supreme 
thrill of appearing in the B.D.L. Finals 
in the Scala Theatre, London. You will 
be amazed how quickly these lads grow. 

Beware of formal instruction. You 
will certainly have to give miming, 
exercises in movement, lessons on breath 
control, voice production, etc., but give 
them incidentally and more in the form 
of play. One standard elocution lesson 
will drive most of your group straight 
into the canteen. Diction is a major 
problem, of course, but avoid any 
slighting reference to it. You will be 
amazed how sensitive all boys are about 
their speech. You must always point 
out mistakes and correct them, but do 
it privately if possible. 

After the first few rehearsals of a 
play, when the interpretation has been 
hammered out, and when the boys are 
reading fluently, make all your re- 
hearsals open to the whole club. Of 
course, you must insist on quietness 
and good behaviour, but establish a 
tradition that spectators are welcome 
as long as they don’t distract. They will 
come and go through the class time, 
of course, but soon your group will 
cease to be worried by this. It is good 
for your actors to get used to an 
audience quickly, and it is amazing 
how many shy boys eventually join the 
drama group because they have been 
allowed to come to it in their own time 
after many hours of watching the others 
at work. 

In every club there are many boys 





who scorn the idea of acting but who 
envy the drama group its team spirit 
and the fun to be found there. These 
are possibles for all of those jobs which 
are so essential when a production is 
pending—props, costumes, lighting, 
effects. You, as the drama instructor, 
are in the wonderful position of being 
able to make friends for life by handing 
out such duties as Officer i/c Sound 
Records, Chief Electrician or Super- 
intendent of Programmes. When you’ve 
allocated these and made a point of 
stressing their importance, don’t lessen 
the effect of your build-up by too close 
a supervision. Strange things might 
happen, of course, but you must be 
prepared for them; and although you 
may be nearer doing murder than at 
any other time in your life, don’t leave 
any boy with the impression that he 
has let you down. After all, he has 
done his best. 

Many authorities run week-end 
courses (we are lucky in this respect in 
the North Riding) and here again boys, 
by living and working together, can 
appreciate each other more. Organised 
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GRANGETOWN BOYS’ CLUB DRAMA GROUP in “Sordid Story” by J. A. S. Coppard, 
Photograph by Studio Cole. 


visits to other clubs, and to professional 
and the best amateur groups, give them 
experience, and the value to be gained 
from participation in drama festivals 
is obvious. It is valuable to take your 
group out of the club and put on your 
play in hospitals and to other deserving 
organisations, such as Old-Age Pen- 
sioners and Women’s Institutes. This 
service is good for the boys and the 
club and is very much appreciated. 

Your reward will be to see these boys, 
after all their hard work, putting up 
first-class performances in your produc- 
tion. A few years ago, after the adjudica- 
tion of a local Youth Club Festival, a 
lad of sixteen, still in the miner’s cos- 
tume he had worn in Hewers of Coal, 
was standing on the stage holding the 
large silver cup which his team had 
won. He remained there until the 
applause died down then he deter- 
minedly strode to the edge of the stage 
and said: “All I’ve got to say is that 
we think we’ve got a smashing pro- 
ducer.” This was over-lavish praise, of 
course, but what greater appreciation 
does any man want than that? 
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HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY 


A discussion between Norman Marshall and Michael MacOwan, which 
took place in the Library of the British Drama League on March 25th, 1957. 


E. Martin Browne (in the Chair): Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. MacOwan have each con- 
tributed a great deal to the vigour and action 
of the English theatre; both have done im- 
portant things in production in the last twenty 
years. Mr. Marshall has now gone to cope 
with the difficult job of getting ‘I'V audiences 
to accept worthy drama. Mr. MacOwan is run- 
ning one of our most valuable drama schools. 

Our subject is playwriting. Mr. Marshall 


will first put before you the salient points of 


Mr. Walter Kerr’s argument in his recent book 
How Not to Write a Play. 
Norman Marshall: This book begins by 
stating what we all know: that theatre 
audiences in the last twenty-five years have 
been dwindling rapidly. And Mr. Kerr places 
the blame squarely on the playwrights. He 
says the rot began with Ibsen and Shaw and 
that since The Pillars of Society there has been 
no new form of playwriting, except for the 
short-lived expressionist movement. Instead we 
get the drama of the significant photograph. 
He is really attacking the drama of ideas, the 
problem play, in which the emphasis is on 
the thesis not the theme. He is dead against 
the thesis—communism, the police state, racial 
discrimination. Playwrights to-day are making 
passionless gestures. Small wonder, then, that 
the problem play has left us no memorable 
characters. For the drama of ideas we have 
sacrificed the drama of action and narrative. 
Though Julius Caesar is about politics we don’t 
know, or need to know, what Caesar’s own 
politics were. The play has a magnificent 
story and wonderful characters and dialogue. 
Mr. Kerr says it is better to make a man than 
to make a point. He is against realism because 
it wastes so much time. It imposes a complete- 
ness of detail that does not deny the possibility 
of drama but postpones its appearance. In 
Shakespeare the Messenger comes on, says a 
line and goes. The realistic playwright would 
have to give the Messenger a name and build 
a background for him. 

Speaking of verse plays, Mr. Kerr says verse 


is often thought of as a roundabout way of 


saying something. It is the finest way, provided 
what we have to say is not merely a literal 
statement of fact. Prose can say “‘he went to 
the door’ better than verse can, but prose 
cannot say as well as verse ‘“‘my way of life 
has fallen into the sere and yellow leaf’’. 
Verse is of no value unless, like every other 
part of the play, it narrows the picture. The 
book attacks American verse plays, but 
doesn’t say very convincingly how to produce 
a contemporary verse drama. The only form 
of American drama which Mr. Kerr praises 
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is the musical, which makes use of unrealistic 
backgrounds and leaps through time and space. 
Michael MacOwan: Mr. Kerr’s book is 
overstated and overwritten and many of the 
emphases fall on the wrong things. But it is an 
important book and, brought into focus, much 
of it is true. It must be remembered that Kerr 
is a professional critic and the critic always 
sees things out of proportion because he goes 
to the theatre three or four times a week. You 
can feel throughout the exasperation of the 
unfortunate critic as he finds the same old 
imitation turning up again and again. This 
book could be harmful if it were regarded as 
an attack on Ibsen and Tchekov. Mr. Kerr 
thinks one has done as much harm as the 
other. He says, wisely and reasonably, that 
the average length of life of a dramatic form 
has been between twenty-five and fifty years. 
The span of the Elizabethan theatre was 
twenty-five to thirty years; the Restoration 
theatre lasted only twenty-five years. It is 
strange that in our own day, when things are 
moving so fast, we should have stuck to the 
naturalistic form for seventy-five years. He 
refers to the American Colleges where play- 
writing is taught. What the students learn is 
to imitate, and what they imitate are the 
classic models of our time—Ibsen, Tchekov, 
or worse still the imitators of Ibsen and 
Tchekov. We have gone on imitating each 
other until the pulse of drama is slackening. 
The naturalistic form arose, as a new form 
usually does, out of certain social forces. At 
the turn of the century there was a desire to 
discuss the burning social problems of the time. 
Different countries at different periods have 
different needs dramatically. It is possible 
that to Americans Mr. Kerr is not as right as 
he is for us. They may still be interested in 
social problems. Dramatically speaking, we 
are not. We are further on in dramatic develop- 
ment than the Americans, because theirs is a 
younger society. 

Mr. Kerr praises Christopher Fry for his 
sense of theatre and for his narrative sense. 
But when Fry breaks forth with real vitality 
with something which is completely of our 
time, with a language which strikes home to 
the heart of everybody under forty, the critics 
say: ““This is delightful: if Mr. Fry can learn 
to write plays properly he will be all right.” 
This attitude is stopping Mr. Fry from doing 
what he came into the world to do. Mr. Kerr’s 
book is a help towards breaking it down. 
Question: T. S. Eliot now writes his plays 
in a natural manner and in natural language 
and as a result he is not so eloquent as he was 
earlier. 





M.M.: Always write your play the way you 
feel it and don’t let anybody tell you it has 
io be any other way. The principle by which 
great plays are written is unknown to us. 
Nobody can tell us how to do it. 

Q.: Mr. Kerr lays the chief blame for the 
decline of the theatre on critics: he shows that 
authors have played safe and written critics’ 
plays. 

N.M.: What he really says is that a small 
band of individuals cornered the theatre for 
themselves and stopped it from being a 
popular art. 

E.M.B.: In Greece or Shakespearian England 
it was a popular art. Now the city is too large 
for a play to succeed by word of mouth. 
N.M.: TV has a machine which actually 
records when audiences switch on and off. 
The record tallies with Mr. Kerr’s view that 
plays are too slow. They must get off the mark 


quickly. Look Back in Anger held the whole of 


its audience from beginning to end. It breaks 
all the dramatic rules, it hasn’t a strong story, 
its dialogue is overblown, but it has rasp and 
vitality. 

Q.: Am I correct in assuming that Look Back 
in Anger is a highly naturalistic play? 
M.M.: Yes, but it is successful largely 
because it has eloquence. John Osborne has a 
very happy turn of the wrist for a funny line, 
and a splurge of eloquence which undoubtedly 
springs from some strong feeling in him; these 
will make any play hold an audience. Strong 
feeling expressed electrically is the stuff of the 
theatre. Take Waiting for Godot. You may 
think it was one of those fashionable successes, 
or there may be deeper reasons for its popu- 


larity, but I believe it was because of its 
eloquence. 
E.M.B.: Fry, Eliot and Graham’ Greene 


each displays a different kind of eloquence. 
I was greatly excited by The Living Room. 
M.M.: I felt I had rarely spent a more 
unhappy evening than when I went to The 
Living Room. We should not send people out 
of the theatre feeling poorer than when they 
came in, whether the play be comedy or 
tragedy. The theatre should make us feel life 
more intensely. 

Q.: Which comes first--the play or the play- 
house? May the playwright’s stalemate be 
that the form of our playhouse is stale and he 
has nowhere else to write for? Is he limited by 
the playhouse? 

E.M.B.: He bursts through that. 

N.M.: Going back to the book. Though 
every dramatist knows that jealousy is a 
devouring emotion that reduces man to his 
lowest level, a fundamental emotion that 
touches everybody, there has not been a single 
play on this subject since Strindberg’s day. 
The French are a religious race and they are 
writing about fundamental matters. They 
understand what is right and what is not. A 
sense of sin is one of the chief preoccupations 


of the French theatre. We here cannot dep: nd 
on an audience which knows what is right <.nd 
wrong and what a sense of sin is. It is noth ng 
to do with the playwright or the playho ise 
but with audiences. As for Brecht’s thea re 
the acting, when you take away all the trap- 
pings, is realistic acting. 

M.M.: Brecht had a new way of presenting 
a play, his presentation is not photographic, 
but the acting of his company is really first 
class realistic acting. Adding to Mr. Marshall’s 
remarks about the French, I would define 
their attitude as a sense of man in relation 
to the universal scheme—his possibilities, his 
helplessness and the power that lies in him. 
This is the thing that underlies all great drar 
The view that man is part of something very 
big indeed is what keeps the fundamenial 
humanity in a great many French plays. 
N.M.: It is what gives the play quality. 
M.M.: Mr. Kerr makes a great case for 
what he calls a popular theatre, one which 
will appeal to the mass of people, and also 
produce the highest reaches of work artistically. 
He objects to our present theatre because it 
deliberately aims at being a minority theatre. 
Shaw criticised the theatre of his time because 
there was not a play he could take Morris to. 
We know what Mr. Kerr means when he says 
beware of the extreme coterie theatre, but 
people have different tastes and they should 
all be catered for. We should not assume that 
everybody has got to like the same play. I am 
impressed by the argument that that which 
has life and vitality, the great work, will 
please everybody. 

Q.: Shakespeare had to write for everybody. 
Hamlet was for the upper classes and the 
grave-diggers for the lower classes. 

N.M.: It is historically untrue that the best 
theatre is the popular theatre. It may be true 
of the Greek theatre but that was a ritual 
theatre. In the Restoration there was only 
one popular theatre in London. I have never 
believed that the Elizabethan theatre was 
popular in the sense that a large proportion 
of the people went to it. It was essentially a 
Court theatre. And I have never believed in 
these groundlings either—the theory that 
Shakespeare threw in something every now 
and then to keep them happy. They were 
apprentices, young students and assistant 
stewards in the great houses; they were literate 
people and they could not be fobbed off. The 
illiterate had much better entertainment free: 
next door was the Paris Garden, and the bear- 
pit was cheap and public. 

M.M.: The groundlings were young people, 
but special young people. Mr. Kerr will not 
do us any service if he tells us that we must 
please everybody. If we try to do that the 
theatre will lack vitality. The mass audience 
is taken care of by the cinema and TV; the 
theatre to-day has the chance of dealing with 
other things, and should make the veiy most 
of its opportunity. 
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POOR PIRANDELLO 





By ROBERT RIETTY 


in England about Luigi Pirandello, the 

italian novelist and playwright who died 
in 1946 and of whom The Times said: ‘‘It is 
largely to him that the theatre owes its libera- 
tion, for good or ill, from what Desmond 
MacCarthy called ‘the inevitable limitations 
of the modern drama, the falsifications which 
result from cramming scenes into acts and 
tying incidents down to times and places’.” 
Only a few of his major works such as Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, Henry IV, 
Naked and The Rules of the Game have been 
published in English. As a result there is a 
tendency to classify Pirandello as a purely 
intellectual writer, prone to cerebral gym- 
nastics and most difficult for actors to inter- 
pret. Those who find him so might first study 
a little the life of Pirandello the man, and in 
so doing they may reach a better understand- 
ing of Pirandello the dramatist. 

He was born at Caos, in Sicily, in 1867 and 
studied letters at Palermo University and later 
in Rome. For many years he taught at a girls’ 
school, living in comparative poverty and 
growing steadily unhappier in his work. His 
marriage ended in disaster when his wife 
became mentally unbalanced and had to be 
sent to a mental institution. His literary efforts 
began with poems, short stories and later 
novels; he did not start writing seriously for 
the theatre until 1915, after which he gave to 
the stage no fewer than forty-three plays in 
Italian and several in Sicilian. 


. RPRISINGLY little seems to be known 


For a number of years he was in charge of 


his own theatrical company which had as its 
leaders Ruggero Ruggeri and Marta Abba, 
and many of his plays were tailor-made for 
them and for the rest of his group. In order 
to please his public, Pirandello could not per- 
mit himself the luxury of writing only the 
intellectual drama which was so much ahead 
of its time that it was not a commercial pro- 
position; he had also to write plays which 
conformed to the style and idiom of other 
playwrights of his day, such as Roberto Bracco 
or William Archer—-plays which were con- 
cerned with heroes and heroines and dramatic 
situations in which members of the audience 
could recognise ‘‘the woman next door’’ or 
even identify themselves. 

Having lost a considerable sum of money 
with his own company, and being greatly dis- 
illusioned that his native Italy considered him 
“too original to pay” (often his plays were 
translated and performed abroad long before 
they saw the footlights in their original tongue) 
he announced, when already in his seventies, 
that Europe had grown too old for him, that 
it could boast of only one other young brain 


(Bernard Shaw) and that he would take him- 
self off to a country of new ideas—America. 

Pirandello was a fiery, passionate man who 
had reached his own particular outlook on 
life through adversity and through years of 
tortured wondering at the true significance of 
reality. His primary concern was with the 
illusions and self-deceptions of mankind and 
the nature of identity. His works grew, as 
Eric Bentley points out, “from his own tor- 
ment, and through his genius they came to 
speak for all the tormented and potentially 
to all the tormented, that is, to all men’’. He 
delighted in creating an unusual but logical 
situation, developing it seemingly illogically, 
and by continually tossing the coin until both 
sides had been clearly revealed, managed to 
convince his audience that his unconventional 
and not very credible treatment was in fact 
wholly logical and convincing. 

Many of his plays were written in the style 
known to the Italians as grottesco, comedies 
developed tragically or tragedies developed 
comically. Nearly all spring from intensely 
dramatic situations in which passion, love and 
tragedy make their presence felt strongly. 

In England theatre productions of his works 
have been few and far between, and this may 
be due partly to the fact that producers and 
actors when faced with a play of his some- 
times complain: “‘He is going to be far too 
difficult for the audience so it will be up to 
us to put that right!’ By approaching the 
text with the preconceived notion that a 
particular interpretation must shine like a 
beacon between author and audience in order 
to elucidate matters, one often succeeds merely 
in confusing the issue further. There have 
been examples of this author’s brilliantly 
cynical humour, behind whose mask we are 
meant to see our own selves, being deliberately 
distorted to the level of farce in an attempt 
to “clarify” his themes. Poor Pirandello! 

If Pirandello’s plays were approached more 
simply, were permitted to play themselves 
more and did not have the Latin sentiment 
and human compassion ironed out by their 
interpreters, perhaps the fear that one may 
not be able to follow him would be removed 
from the minds of many of our theatre-goers. 
His works might then even find themselves a 
humble niche in our commercial theatre. As 
it is, they are confined to performances by our 
more ambitious club theatres and by thought- 
ful amateurs. Not so on the Continent: his 
works are in the repertoire of established 
companies in almost every capital of Europe 
and, what is more, have even proved to be 
financial successes—too late, alas, for royalties 
any longer to benefit him. 








THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Stage Design 


Stage Design Throughout the World 
Since 1935, Ed. by René Hainaux and Yves-Bonnat. 
Harrap. £5 5s. 


This lavish volume was conceived at the 
Fourth Congress of the International Theatre 
Institute held in Oslo in 1951. The Exhibition 
of Stage Design that accompanied the Congress 
“‘was so good that we could not help feeling 
sad that it should be so short-lived”’. The book 
contains about 600 plates, many in colour, 
arranged in twenty-three national sections, 
each with a brief, informative Foreword and a 
carefully tabulated set of indices enabling one 
to find one’s way about by cross-references 
between designers, authors and countries. 
Through no fault of the responsible committee, 
China, India and the Soviet Union are absent. 
Should material from these countries become 
available, a gap-filling supplementary volume 
will appear later. 

Every review of an illustrated book on stage 
design must begin by lamenting the fact that 
no illustration however good, and no book 
however lavish, can establish the distinction 
between what is adequate and what is in- 
spired. For several reasons Jean Cocteau’s 
remark in the Foreword ‘“‘You will at once 
distinguish the décor . . . whose leaves are still 
fragrant . . . from that which has been dried 
and glued on the page”’ is simply untrue. The 
most spirited two-dimensional drawing and 
even most photographs of the stage in action 
fail to establish the fact that the theatre exists 
in three dimensions. Many of the designs, 
excellent in themselves, might equally be back- 
cloths or representations of the acting area. 
Japan is the only section to add ground-plans. 
Such plans may bore the layman, but they are 
essential to the serious student. 

Secondly, because the theatre also exists in 
time, and also because of the flexibility of 
modern stage lighting, each moment in the 
progress of a play can differ from its prede- 
cessors as noon differs from sunset. What the 
stage artist creates is not an end in itself but a 
foundation onto which the lighting plot is 
superimposed. No illustration can even hint 
at this mysterious blending of space, time and 
light. 

Thirdly, the theatre exists, visually, as a 
fusion of the actor with his environment. 
Here too, what matters is the sequence of 
significant moments, and no “still” can suggest 
a sequence. Imagine, for instance, the entrance 
of an actor who brings with him the splash of 
colour for which the whole scene has been 
waiting in order to achieve its full significance. 
No design‘can include that meaning of the 
word ‘‘waiting’’. 
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I stress these limitations in no spirit of 
carping criticism, but in order to point out 
that the most carefully and intelligently edi‘ed 
book must omit precisely those elements in 
stage design which divide the adequate from 
the memorable. I happen to know, for instance, 
that Stellan Morner’s permanent setting 
(p. 167) for Giraudoux’s Apollo de Bellac in 
Stockholm works admirably in time, space and 
light. Yet the drawing is comparatively 
insignificant. The same holds good for Bérard’s 
design for Moliére’s Ecole des Femmes. 

None the less, the book is almost as good as 
it could be. Artists’ drawings for sets and 
costumes are, on the whole, carefully balanced 
by photographs and, in general, it becomes 
clear that national characteristics do exist and 
that, within the frontiers of each nation, there 
are some artists whose “‘leaves are still fragrant” 
and others who are merely competent trans- 
lators of reality into an acceptable vocabulary 
and syntax of stage conventions with a mini- 
mum of distortion. 

Never were the possibilities of the full 
range between near-realism and near-abstrac- 
tion as available and as well-understood as 
they are to-day. The student of stage design 
will certainly find this book useful if only 
because it gives carefully chosen examples of 
almost every possible stylistic approach to the 
double problem of producing a visual equiva- 
lent to the mood of the play, opera or ballet, 
and of providing a workmanlike and sympa- 
thetic setting for the actor, singer or dancer 
who is, in the final analysis, an integral part 
of the stage designer’s creation. 

Eric NEWTON 


Shaw, Barker, Lonsdale 


George Bernard Shaw: Man of the 
Century, by Archibald Henderson. Appleton 
Century Crofts. $12.00. The Shaw-—Barker 
Letters, Ed. C. B. Purdom. Phoenix. 25s. 


On a February afternoon in 1903 young 
Dr. Archibald Henderson was taken by a 
friend to an amateur performance of You Never 
Can Tell at the Studebaker Theatre in Chicago. 
His line was higher mathematics, and he had 
not so much as heard of Bernard Shaw. 
According to his own engaging account, he 
experienced something rather like love at first 
sight. After reading everything by or about 
the man that he could lay his hands on, he 
audaciously wrote to Shaw soliciting the job 
of official biographer. G.B.S., half-way on the 
road from celebrity to something better, did 
not demur, but he characteristically made it 
clear that he would not countenance even the 
discreetest kind of puff. “You must relate me 
to my time,” he wrote; from which his disciple 
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rightl; inferred that before he could embark 
on a s\udy of the dramatist he must familiarise 
himseif with every development in literature, 
music, painting, biology, economics and left- 
wing politics that had taken place during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Dr. 
Henderson was not dismayed. In 1911 there 
appeared George Bernard Shaw: His Life and 
Works. Mr. Walkley of The Times was amused 
that so weighty a book should have been 
written about his volatile Irish friend, not fore- 
seeing that one day his complimentary copy, 
with a couple of Shaw letters thrown in, would 
fetch seventy pounds at Sotheby’s. In 1932 
came another biographical study: Bernard Shaw : 
Playboy and Prophet; and now, in his eightieth 
year, Dr. Henderson has set the coping-stone 
on the edifice of a lifetime. 

His industry, piety and honesty (not to 
mention other essential qualifications) entitle 
him to a place among the great biographers. 
He is not, pace the dust-cover, precisely a 
Boswell; he works with greater detachment. 
For intimate touches we can turn to Mr. St. 
John Ervine, who is better able to tell us, for 
example, all that Archer’s friendship meant to 
Shaw, and to evoke that indispensable back- 
ground. Yet Dr. Henderson’s understanding 
of the English scene is remarkable in an 
observer from three thousand miles away. No 
doubt G.B.S. primed him liberally; but he 
seems to have accepted nothing that he did 
not check; old hands, political or other, would 
find it hard to fault him. It is on a solid basis 
that he has posed his gigantic figure, and we 
are free to walk right round it and note how 
faithfully every facet has been shown. He is 
no adulator, and his critical chapters contain 
some of the best writing in the book. Nor is 
he baffled (perhaps because of all scientists 
the higher mathematician comes nearest to 
the mystic) by the mystical element in his 
hero. He is almost able to reconcile the master 
of Fabian dialectic with the much greater man 
whose mind was not quite, as Wells’s was, at 
the end of its tether when the world went 
mad a second time. The book is generously 
illustrated; some of the last photographs are 
very touching. 

The Vedrenne-Barker venture at the Court 
was short-lived and financially unrewarding, 
yet in theatre annals it ranks with Irving’s 
long reign at the Lyceum. A valuable footnote 
to Sir Desmond MacCarthy’s history has been 
supplied by Mr. Purdom, in the shape of the 
letters that Shaw wrote to the young actor, 
producer and playwright whose genius, un- 
reservedly submitting to the elder man’s direc- 
tion, swept the pair of them, during those 
years, to fame. In many ways Barker was the 
ideal complement to Shaw, as in Marchbanks 
he was his ideal exponent. But he was by no 
means fashioned in Shaw’s image. Oddly, the 
ascetic G.B.S. was the more full-blooded of the 
two. His operatic grounding inclined him to 
broad effects and the ringing utterance that 
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Robert Loraine gave him in Man and Superman; 
Barker had a light voice, and his notions of 
style were Meredithian. He was a precisian, a 
delicate perfectionist; Shaw could be as 
pernickety as anyone about casting, yet often 
he was strangely accommodating when it was 
a question of getting the play on. We rub our 
eyes at some of the names mooted in this 
correspondence for parts that still bear the 
signatures of their creators, learning for 
instance that Oscar Asche was thought of for 
Broadbent. When the heavyweight but urbane 
Calvert, whom Broadbent fitted like a glove, 
was replaced on tour by the lightweight Nigel 
Playfair, the producer was distraught, but the 
author placidly wrote, ‘“‘Nigel needs about 
three hours coaching to make him all right’’. 
Nevertheless Shaw, an impeccable committee- 
man, could be as firmly precise as Barker in 
delimiting the powers that aspiring young 
autocrat might expect to enjoy when he 
assumed the direction of the National Theatre 
which was then, as it seemed, just round the 
corner. 

It is a pity that we do not know how 
Barker replied to this, or to any other of these 
gay and forceful letters, for he could write no 
less forcefully himself. Still, they will give the 
reader more than an inkling of how it felt to 
be at the very hub of the revolution that 
reshaped the English drama in the early 
nineteen-hundreds. Mr. Purdom’s editorial 
notes are admirably informative and clear; 
but surely the Eleanor on page 51 is not Ellen 
Terry but Eleanor Robson, whom Shaw tried 
to get for Major Barbara? 

Freddy Lonsdale, Frances Donaldson. 
Heinemann. 21s. 

When Mrs. Donaldson embarked on the life 
of her father—under the paternal injunction 
not to praise him—she was confronted with a 
strange medley of inconsistencies. Frederick 
Lonsdale was so entirely of his age, and wrote 
so entirely for the moment, that imnuortality 
has been predicted for Mrs. Cheyney. He had 
almost no schooling and was ill-read, yet in 
his writing, as in his life, there was style. He 
was what the Garrick Club used to call 
“‘authentic’’—implying a kind of integrity that 
was not at all incompatible with his run- 
ning-out on a Hollywood contract when 
he found that Hollywood conversation was 
not up to Garrick standards. He was the sup- 
posedly ne’er-do-weel son of a Jersey tobac- 
conist, and might have passed for an Old 
Etonian of the tougher sort; a spacious liver, 
if ever there was one, who turned out his first 
winners in lodgings, with his babies round 
him, and found it hard to write a line when 
he was more affluently circumstanced; an in- 
curable idler with twenty-five works to his 
name; a hare-brained spendthrift who pro- 
vided handsomely for his dependents and died 
well out of the red; an affectionate but some- 
times impossible father, a beloved but some- 
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Five Plays for 


Christmas 
Daphne Fohnson 


Here are five ways in which the basic 
theme of The Birth of Jesus Christ 
(the first play) can be presented by 
amateur actors. Four plays may be 
acted in church; the fifth is for a hall 
with stage, and has a contemporary 


setting. Production notes are included. 


2 line illustrations 3s. 6d. net. 


Three plays by 
Vera G. Cumberlege 


Come and 
Behold Him 


A Nativity Play 


He Came Unto 


His own 


A Morality Play for Christmas and 
Epiphany. 2 plates 


Crown of Glory 


2 Plates 
Each 2s. 6d. net 
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times impossible friend; a cheerfully exa ting 
egocentric who paid his money debts in cash 
and all the rest in the equally accep‘able 
currency of charm. An unconscious moralist, 
he came to grief only when he tried to morilise: 
his one play with a message was his one 
failure. Astonishingly resourceful in his art, he 
had few resources in himself. He delighted the 
million and was the prince of good com. 
panions; the party over, his mirror reflected an 
empty mask. Death came with merciful sud- 
denness, when he was walking away from 
Claridge’s with a friend. 

This is a pleasing book. Working touch: by 
touch, Mrs. Donaldson has succeeded beyond 
praise. Everyone who cared for Freddy Lons- 
dale will want to thank her for the candour, 
and the love, with which she has brought him 
to life. There are some excellent illustrations, 
but her pen-pictures are the best of all. Her 
preliminary setting of the scene is done with 
unobtrusive mastery; she even recaptures the 
Garrick as her father knew it, in the days of 
the incomparable Harry Higgins. 

W. Bripces-AbDAms 


Behind the Curtain 

Comedy in the Soviet Theatre, by Pete 
Yershov. Thames & Hudson. 35s. The Classical 
Theatre of China, by A. C. Scott. Allen @ 
Unwin. 30s. 

Ihe theatre, mercifully, respects only one 
curtain. Politicians and _ ideologies have 
created another. In these two books it is 
raised only fitfully. Their importance is there- 
fore considerable. 

The first is nothing like as good as it should 
have been. Though it contains important and 
interesting material, it remains a dead book. 
The author’s approach is critical without being 
perceptive, and the translation, by someone 
who has wisely remained anonymous, is 
abominable. I wouldn’t wish on an enemy the 
labour of reading it. But for anyone mugging 
up a lecture on the new Soviet theatre I am 
bound to say it is indispensable. I only hope it 
is accurate. 

Mr. Scott’s book follows his now well-known 
work on the Kabuki theatre of Japan. It is a 
most scholarly and thorough piece of docu- 
mentation, indispensable for anyone who can 
afford to build up a library, but never inflam- 
matory like Faubion Bowers’ splendid Theatre 
in the East. 

At the same time a book like this must not 
be dismissed as just another piece of long- 
haired scholarship for the connoisseur. Recent 
visits of representative companies from China 
and Japan have shown us the supreme accom- 
plishment of their actors. A book like Mr. 


Scott’s offers to the: West a chance to analyse 
the superb mimetic, balletic, operatic, acro- 
batic qualities of the oriental theatre, and we 
are the poorer if we dismiss the opportunity 
within our 
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limit culture. Just the thing for training 


coll , experimental groups, and all intclli- 
gent ople in tne theatre, amateur and 
prof onal. 

Joun ALLEN 
Theatre History 
The irresistible Theatre, by |. Bridges- 


Adams. Secker & Warburg. 42s. Vhe Dramatic 
Story of the Theatre, by Dorothy and Joseph 
Abelard-Schuman. 


Samachson. 18s, 
Here are two books which certainly do not 
go together. The Dramatic Story of the Theatre 


is a book for the beginner, covering the whole 
theatrical history of the world in than 
200 pz The Irresistible Theatre is a very much 
larger book covering only the period from the 
Conquest to the Commonwealih. It is a 
that will be enjoyed the more the older and 
wiser one becomes. It is a scholarly book for 
scholarly people, and one that will be quoted 
and referred to by all future authorities. It is 
an absolute necessity 
the theatre. 
Dorothy and Joseph Samachson, in address- 
ing themselves to the novice, seem at times to 


less 


iges. 


book 


underestimate even his’ intelligence: for 
example they write we have found 
ourselves wondering Did people in Shake- 


speare’s day actually listen to what he wrote? 
Did they really enjoy it? ’? Nevertheless, it is 
a lively book presented in a novel and enter- 
taining manner which does succeed in bring- 
ing to life and helping us to picture in our 
minds the various milestones of the drama, 
tracing it from its birth in Egypt in 2,000 B.C. 
through ancient Greece, Rome, England and 
Asia to the present day. The 
the book, on the modern theatre, was to me 
the better written and most interesting, largely 
because the authors allowed themselves to 
write more fully, and of course had more facts 
ready to hand on which to draw. The 
numerous and excellent illustrations should be 
specially commended. 

Mr. Bridges-Adams loves to delve and 
ponder, sometimes with disturbing results, 
into what he describes as the sort of answer a 
sound examiner would elicit from a bright 
examinee—the sort of answer in fact which 
students of the Samachsons would provide. 
And for our added delight in doing so he 
spatters his pages with epigrammatic obser- 
vations: “‘ before it was enfranchised by 
the Renaissance the theatre’s chief concern 
was to give actuality to divine happenings; 
since that great re-shaping of men’s minds 
its concern has been to trace, hesitantly and 
by devious ways, the divinity in actual life.” 
I particularly liked his description of the First 
Folio of Shakespeare as being ‘‘beyond 
question a monument erected to a theatre 
man by theatre men’’. The heretics, Baconian, 
Oxfordian and the rest, will find little comfort 
in these pages. Nevertheless I was beginning to 
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A Superb Work of Reference 


STAGE DESIGN 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
SINCE 1935 
Edited by 
Rene Hainaux & Yves-Bonnat 


This beautifully produced book contains 
full surveys of stage design in France, 
Italy, Japan, the United 
Kingdom, and the U.S.A. and includes 
work from sixteen other countries. 


Germany, 


Institute 
has carried through a formidable task 


“The International Theatre 


with creditable eclecticism and common 
sense.”” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPL. 


160 pages of illi:strations, of which 35 


are in full colour. 5 guineas 
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OUTSTANDING 
PLAYS 
MIRACLE AT MIDNIGHT 


By Tom Fleming 6s. net 


The text of the verse play which raised a storm 
of controversy among the critics when it was 
performed at Edinburgh’s Gateway Theatre. 
“Here is a more sophisticated approach, with 
haunting language and a more direct attack upon 
the modern scene.”” British Weekly 


FLAME IN THE FOREST 
By Cyril J. Davey 1/6 
A tense drama of life in an unspecified part of 
Africa at the present time, based on the Mau 
Mau trouble. It was successfully produced on 
B.B.C. Television, and offers amateurs opportu- 
nities for strong dramatic action. 


THE SOLE SURVIVORS 
By F. H. Wiseman 4/6 net 


This play is a real thriller, ideal for performance 
by Youth Clubs, and yet with sufficient meat in it 
to be acceptable to an audience of adults. 


We shall be pleased to send copies on approval. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.|I 
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Announcing a New Series of 


PENGUIN PLAYS 
Edited by E. Martin Browne 


The long-felt need for more plays in Penguins is remedied in August 
by the publication of the first two volumes of a series of Penguin Plays. 
The general editor of this new venture is E. Martin Browne, the well- 
known producer of T. S. Eliot’s and other verse plays in London and 
New York and a former Director of the British Drama League. The 
purpose of the series is to provide a balanced collection of twentieth- 
century plays from many countries. Special attention will be given to 
the needs of schools, colleges, and other play-reading groups. 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 2s 6d 


The controversial play of the humid South, to be performed in London later this 
year, by the author of A Streetcar Named Desire and Baby Doll. Tennessee 
Williams lays bare in his usual ruthless manner the tension and anguish of a 
family in which the father is dying of cancer and the favourite son a drunkard. 


Four Modern Verse Plays 
EDITED BY E. MARTIN BROWNE 3s 6d 


This volume contains: The Family Reunion by T. S. Eliot, A Phoenix Too 
Frequent by Christopher Fry, Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury by Charles 
Williams, and Happy as Larry by Donagh MacDonagh. All four plays are 
highly successful modern verse dramas which demonstrate that verse is still a 
valid medium in the theatre. 


ready 29 August 1957 


published by Penguin Books Ltd 
Harmondsworth - Middx 
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feel critical towards the end of the book that 
there was not more discussion of Shakespeare 
himself while so many pages are allowed to 
lesser Elizabethan dramatists, when I came 
upon the author’s own justification: ‘“‘For 
ten readers who know their Jonson or their 
Beaumont or their Fletcher, there are a 
thousand who know, pretty well, their Shake- 
speare None the less this history has 
endeavoured to keep Shakespeare always near 
at hand, to observe as it were the planets with 
continual reference to the sun . . . The world 
has no doubts about Shakespeare’s supremacy 

. this universal acclamation, over-riding the 
bitterest animosity of race, is some proof that 
the world is fundamentally sane.” 

Let it not be imagined from the above that 
the book is all Elizabethanism. Possibly the 


most fascinating reading of all is the story of 


the development of the Miracle Plays to 
the Moralities, and the description of the 
“pageants” used in the latter could not be 
more vivid and colourful. 

JAN BussELL 


Handbooks for Amateurs 


A Handbook for the Amateur Theatre, by 
Peter Cotes. Oldbourne. 30s. Amateur Stage 
Handbook, by P. Hamilton. Pitman. 18s. Playing 
Period Plays: Part 2, by Lyn Oxenford. Garnet 
Miller. 6s. Making Stage Costumes for 
Amateurs, by A. V. White. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
Music in the Theatre, by Ronald Settle. 
Jenkins. 5s. Writing a Play, by George Taylor. 
Jenkins. 5s. 

These books are all designed primarily to 
teach the amateur how to do the various jobs 
in the theatre properly, and so to get more 
enjoyment out of it. 

Peter Cotes’s book has a considerably wider 
scope than instruction alone, and it is a pity 
that there is no better word than ‘‘handbook’”’ 
to describe it. It is safe to predict that it will 
be the amateur’s bible for many years to 
come. Every aspect of the amateur theatre is 
dealt with in a balanced and expert manner, 
from the formation of a dramatic society on- 
wards. Besides the more obvious sections on 
organisation, production, etc., there are others 
such as ‘“‘Organisations which aid Amateurs’’, 
“Drama Festivals’, ‘‘Theatrical Suppliers’, 
“Glossary of Theatrical Terms’’. The chapter 
on the Amateur Theatre in the British Com- 
monwealth is a complete answer to those who 
might think that the theatre is on its way out. 
This well-printed book, with good pictures 
and diagrams, and a useful index, can be 
recommended to all societies, drama advisers 
and organisers. 

Mr. Hamilton’s book is excellent, too, but 
in a more modest way. I was impressed with 
the clear and informative sections on organisa- 
tion and finance on both sides of the curtain, 
while chapters dealing with costume and 
production all have commendable points. 
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Lyn Oxenford has given a thorough cover- 
age to the important aspects of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama in her second book of 
an admirable series. It is packed with useful 
information enthusiastically imparted. What a 
comfort and convenience to be able to turn 
to this compact reference of the modes, 
manners, music, and the essential background 
to these vital periods. This book is a ‘*must’’ 
for all amateur producers. 

Making Stage Costumes for Amateurs will 
certainly aid societies who wish to build up 
their own wardrobe. Both the diagrams and 
instructions are clear and simple but, more 
important still, Miss White shows us how to 
make garments and pieces that can be adapted 
to various periods, at the same time preserving 
the individual period silhouette. 

The author of Music in the Theatre has great 
practical experience of his subject, and besides 
giving invaluable recipes for doubling and 
timing music, both on and off stage, he is 
generous with practical suggestions and ideas 
for all kinds of music in the theatre. In the 
same series of Practical Stage Handbooks, 
Writing a Play could not fail to be helpful and 
constructive to those trying to write for the 
theatre. Dramatic construction and style are 
analysed, and there is much useful information 
about copyright and the preparation of scripts. 

STANLEY HILDEBRANDT 


The Theatre and the Law 


Copyright and Performing Rights, by 
W. F. Leaper. Stevens. 25s. 

This is a really first-class handbook for any- 
one who wishes to make himself acquainted 
with the complexities of the revised Law of 
Copyright as a result of the Copyright Act 
1956 which came into force on June Ist, 1957. 
The author, a Barrister of the Inner Temple, 
has dealt with the subject in a manner which 
makes it readily understandable by everyone 
and the numerous footnotes give useful 
references to both the relevant Statutes and 
Case Law on the subject for those who may 
need to study any particular aspect in greater 
detail. 

The scope of the book covers not only 
literary and dramatic works but also sound 
recording, television and sound broadcasts, as 
well as films. There is also a chapter on the 
new Performing Right Tribunal. 

In view of the many changes in the Law 
introduced by the 1956 Act, I consider that 
this book will be extremely useful, not only to 
authors and playwrights but to anyone con- 
cerned in the management of the theatre, 
either amateur or professional. I shall certainly 
have a copy on my bookshelf. 

PELLET. 


All of the books reviewed in this issue which 
are published in England can be bought from 
the British Drama League Bookshop. 








THE YORK CYCLE OF MYSTERY PLAYS 


translated by 


J. S. PURVIS 


25s. nett 


The complete cycle of plays, as performed at this year’s 


York Festival. When the plays’ were revived at the first 


English Literature. This definitive edition will be of great 


value to students of English. 
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Festival, critics hailed them as a forgotten masterpiece of 
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Trilogies 

The Hidden King, by Jonathan Griffin. Secker 
& Warburg. 21s. Three Plays, by James Forsyth. 
Heinemann. 25s. Triptych, by the Earl of 
Bessborough. Heinemann. 25s. 

In these days of expensive production, it is 
rare that anyone attempts to enlarge the 
theatre’s horizon beyond the two-hour play, 
or even beyond modern dress and the single 
set. We must salute the simultaneous appear- 
ance of three volumes, each of three plays, all 
of them making considerable visual demands, 
and all carrying the spectator’s mind to ages 
other than our own. 

The first is the only true trilogy; and by the 
time these words are in print the three plays 
in The Hidden King will have been reduced 
to one for performance on the Assembly Hall 
stage at the Edinburgh Festival. It concerns 
the King of Portugal who was reputed to have 
been killed at the battle of Alcazar in 1578, 
and twenty years later was believed to have 
reappeared alive. Mr. Griffin’s theme, under- 
lying the exceedingly complex historical events 
which he unfolds with such distinction, is that 
of a King who finds it expedient that he should 
die to save his people from a useless revolt 
against the Spanish conqueror. The parallel 
is not suggested, but must inevitably be present 
in the mind. The verse is not easy to grasp 
from the page, but when spoken carries one 
forward by the majesty of its varied rhythms 
and expounds itself through sound as well as 
sense, as verse should, above all in the theatre. 
The riches of the Renaissance are in it; the 
daring of the mind of man reaching towards 
his conquests of knowledge and of matter, 
towards the exploration of the world and 
beyond. And the theme which runs under this 
turbulence of human growth is apposite for 
us, who have seen the fruits of that growth, 
even more than for those who lived in the age 
of Sebastian of Portugal and the Stranger who 
claimed in 1598 that he had been “‘fording a 
river twenty years wide’. 

Mr. Forsyth is a romantic, and this also is 


something that we could do with in an age of 


realistic despair. His three plays are all of the 


Middle Ages; Adelaise, the wife of Henry I of 


England, is the earlier in period of the two 
heroines, Héloise the later; and Villon in The 
Other Heart carries us on to the fifteenth century. 
To the author these are all noble people and 
they are surrounded by an intensity of life that 
makes it impossible to relax at any point in 
the plays; the lighter scenes are the least suc- 
cessful. But here is a genuine poet-dramatist, 
daring like Mr. Griffin, but more emotionally, 
less profoundly. 

Lord Bessborough’s three plays are the prose 
of history. The facts about Saint Richard, 
Grosseteste and Henry III, Simon de Mont- 
fort, Edward I and the Scots are well and 
truly set forth in well-bred language. Some 
moments in the first and last plays have fire 
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in them. This is a type of drama which has 
sadly gone out of fashion, and it is good that 
one who has the means to do so should revive 
it. He may find himself, all of a sudden, in the 
fashion again. 

E. Martin BROWNE 


Long Plays 


New Clothes for the Emperor, by Nicholas 
Stuart Gray. 4sets, 10m., 3f. O.U.P. 8s. 6d. 
The Other Dear Charmer, by Robert Kemp. 
Iset, 4m., 5f. Duckworth 6s. The Piper of Orde, 
by Rosamunde Pilcher and Charles Campbell 
Gairdner. 1 set, 3m., 4f. Evans 6s. For Pete’s 
Sake, by Leslie Sands. 1 set. 4m. 4f. English 
Theatre Guild 5s. 6d. The Lost Letter with 
“Carnival Scenes”, “A Stormy Night’’, ‘‘Mr. 
Leonida and the Revolutionaries’’, by Jon Luca 
Caragiale. Many Characters. Lawrence & Wishart 
12s. 64d. 

Nearly every play on this list, while likely 
to be one man’s meat, will certainly be another 
man’s poison. Few theatre-lovers however 
should fail to find New Clothes for the Emperor 
agreeable. Nicholas Stuart Gray is no mere 
adaptor of Andersen’s story; he has created a 
whole cast of characters worthy to be acted, 
and calculated to delight not only children, 
but the child in the heart of everyone who 
enjoys taking children to the theatre. For 
lovers of craftmanship the carpentry of the 
play is a marvel; for those adults who demand 
something more than a good tale well told there 
glimmers beyond and through the entertain- 
ment a gentle and compassionate morality 
for the times. 

The Other Dear Charmer is a well-constructed 
and plausible exposition of Robert Burns’s 
relationship with “Clarinda”. The preface 
gives help to those whose knowledge of the 
Burns story is scanty, and much good sense 
concerning playwriting and presentation may 
be gathered from the author’s wise and enter- 
taining preliminary words. 

The Piper of Orde is a workmanlike play, 
but is only to be recommended to the sweet 
of tooth. Mal-de-mer might overcome others 
approaching the Island of Inchmuir, with its 
impoverished Laird, his charming, proud elder 
daughter, his charming, fey younger daughter, 
his charming, feckless son, not to mention 
the faithful and forthright Nannie who asks 
nothing better than to steer the family boat 
back into fortunate waters. 

In For Pete’s Sake, described as a ‘‘family 
frolic’, the pursuit of Pete by his two middle- 
aged girl friends might well prove, if served by 
a team of experienced comedians, a welcome 
addition to the staple English bill of fare. 

Why this moment was chosen to publish in 
English four farcical comedies by a Rumanian 
contemporary of Tchekov is puzzling. 
Perhaps the publishers were encouraged 
by recent successful productions of nine- 
teenth-century French farces. Certainly the 
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handbook 





By Peter Hamilton. 


Here in one handy volume is a modern, 
comprehensive treatment of all aspects 
of the amateur stage. Those concerned 
with amateur productions will find 

this book invaluable. Everything 
dealing with a society is described, 
from the initial organisation of the 
group and the management of finances, 
to the building of the scenery and the 
technique of acting. As Bransby 
Williams says in his foreword: “‘It is 
one of the most detailed instructors 
that has ever come my way: whether 
as actors, managers, secretaries, 
treasurers, stage managers, producers 

. . . from supers to stars, advice is 
there for all. I can only feel how 
fortunate are those who come across 
this book in time, for it is written in a 
practical manner by a man of 
experience in the amateur theatre. 
Follow his helping hand, and he will 
guide you over those obstacles and 
pitfalls which most of us have only 
overcome by bitter experience.” 


18s. net 





PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, WC2 
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| frenzied efforts of Caragiale’s characters to 
| cover up their marital infidelities whirl tem 


from absurdity to absurdity in the efficient 
manner of a Labiche confection. The cust 
cover hints at the possibility of a pleasantly 
modish misrepresentation of costumes and 
furnishings of the eighties. The preface on the 
other hand seems to expect these plays to be 
taken as scathing political satire: but does any 
English playgoer to-day really care that 
seventy years ago Rumanian politicians were 
corrupt? It is to theatre historians that I would 
more confidently recommend this volume, 
It should be exciting for them to discover what 
European plays were receiving acclaim whien 
Tchekov and Shaw were young. 
A. L. Partisson 


Short Plays 


The Devil His Due, by Seamus Fail. 5 m., 4 f. 
French, 2s. An Irish comedy of a dubious old 
doctor who in his youth sold his soul to the 
Devil. The Devil appears to claim his due. 
Funny, with a sharp satirical bite. 
Happy Holiday, by Ronald Mitchell. 3 m., 3 f. 
French, 2s. A Welsh comedy in which the mean 
landlord of a pub tries to get money out of 
his neighbours but has the tables turned on 
him. Amusing character piece. 
Strange Relation, by F. E. M. Agnew. 5 f. 
English Theatre Guild, Is. 9d. An interesting 
situation arises when an English girl brought 
up from babyhood in a Malay village by her 
nurse comes to her father’s house in a cathedral 
town. 
The Mouse, by Joyce Dennys. 4 f. French, Is. 9d. 
An unusual and touching play set in a women’s 
prison. The story turns on the reluctance of a 
long-term prisoner to leave behind her tamed 
mouse when she is released. 
The Leopard, by Adrian Alington. 3 f. Evans 
Plays, Is. 6d. A little story of the wife and the 
other woman, with a neat twist to finish. 
The What D’Ye Call it, light opera by 
Frederick May and Frank Mumby from a play by 
John Gay. Large cast and chorus. The Pirandello 
Society, Leeds, 2s. A charming piece of nonsense 
with a complicated and unimportant plot. If 
the music is as gay as the libretto, it should 
be a delightful entertainment. 
New Plays Quarterly, No. 36. Quekett. 
Annual subscription {£1 (plays available 
separately). Contains only one-act plays, with 
the emphasis on comedy. The Elephant, the 
third of a sequence by Yves Cabrol, can be 
played by itself or with the other two to form 
a three-act play. Victoria Proposes, by Sam 
Bate, tells how Queen Victoria proposed to 
Prince Albert. Richard Tydeman’s Gilbert and 
Solomon is a character comedy and Mute 
Witness, by Anne and Arthur Russell, is a 
strong murder drama. A prologue and epilogue 
suitable for festivals, by Margaret Wood, com- 
plete the collection. 

CATHERINE PRYNNE 
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The Indispensable Directory 


Who’s Who in the Theatre, Complied by 
John Parker, Pitman. £5 5s. 

“ The sub-title of this book—‘‘A Biographical 
Record of the Contemporary Stage’’—rightly 
describes it. In addition to cast lists of plays 
performed in London from June 1951 to 
February 1956, and the famous biographies, 
there is a host of other items such as Plans of 
the Principal London Theatres, Notable and 
Important Revivals, and a Theatrical and 
Musical Obituary. An invaluable book for all 
connected with the theatre, and a fascinating 
one for the “dipper’’. 


NEW PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


Some of the plays recently given their premiere by 

Repertory Companies. Compiled from material made 

available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 

BIRMINGHAM Repertory Co. The Lizard on the 
Rock, by John Hall. 7 m., 2 f. Reviewed in 
Drama, Spring 1957. 

CANTERBURY Marlowe Theatre. The Secret 
Kingdom, by Clifford Williams. 11 m., 5 f. 
Comedy for children. 

Coventry Midland Theatre. Death in the 
Family, by Philip Mackie. 3 m., 3 f. 
Suspicion of murder reveals the truth about 
six people. 

GuiLDFoRD Theatre Co. Justice Fielding, by 
Roy Walker. 7 m., 4 f. London, 1753. 
Jessica, by Warren Tute. 7 m., 4 f. French 
Riviera and Lancashire factory office. 

Hich WycompsE Intimate Theatre. Little White 
Horses, by Basil Mason and John Elliott. 
4 m., 2 f. Naval comedy. 

RicHMOND Repertory Co. Lock, 
Barrel, by Roy Plomley 
Swinson. 8 m., 4 f. Farce. 

SHEFFIELD Playhouse. Mr. Resident, by Alan 
Burges. 7 m., 3 f. Political intrigue in the 
Pacific. 

Winpsor Repertory Co. Oh, 

Aimée Stuart. 5 m., 4 f. 

WorTHING Repertory Co. Duty and the Beast, 
by R. F. Delderfield. 5 m., 3 f. Lighthearted 
burglary in luxury spa. Our Little Life, by 
Anthony Merryn. 6 m., 5 f. 


Stock and 
and Arthur 


Benjamin! by 





FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION 





The All-Women Full-Length Play 


“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 


By GILBERT BROOKFIELD 
“This play is a MUST for all-women groups” 


Acting Edition 3/6 cach post paid 
Copy on reading loan, 6d. from: 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.! 














“The play of the year” 


DAILY EXPRESS 


SUMMER 


OF THE 


SEVENTEENTH 
DOLL 


by 
RAY LAWLER 


A magnificent press :— 


‘“We have found ourselves a playwright, and it 
is time to rejoice.’’ 


KENNETH TYNAN in The Observer 


‘This is a play of real people and real values, 
pulsing with real dramatic gusto.”’ 


MILTON SHULMAN in the Evening Standard 


‘‘Mr, Lawler writes racy, strongly salted 
dialogue and has a keen eye for a dramatic 


situation,.’’ 


STEPHEN WILLIAMS in the Evening News 


‘‘There are a good many reasons for being 
Mr, 


conception manifests creative ability of a 


excited over this play. Lawler, in 


high order,”’ 
HAROLD HOBSON in The Sunday Times 


ios. 6d. 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON 


105 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A New B.D.L. Catalogue 


The Library now has over five thousand 
“sets” of plays available for readings and 
productions. These include both full-length 
and one-act plays, anthologies, revue sketches, 
translations, and classic and modern works 
ranging from Aeschylus to Brecht, from the 
early English miracle plays to Waiting for 
Godot. The 1948 handlist is now out of print 
but a completely new and revised edition, 
giving as before the numbers in the cast 
every play, has just been published by the 
British Drama League at 5s 6d. (post free.) 


° 
Penguin Plays 

Penguin’s have launched a distinguished 
new series called Penguin Plays. It is edited by 
E. Martin Browne, who undertook this task 
when he was Director of the League, planning 
to carry it out in close co-operation with the 
Librarian, Miss Mary Garnham. This co- 
operation continues and should ensure that 
the material chosen fulfils the needs of the 
large public which is desirous of possessing 
scripts of interesting plays at reasonable prices. 
The first two volumes are Four Modern Verse 
Plays and Tennessee William’s Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof. The series is broad in its scope; it will 
include translations of plays, some hitherto 
unpublished in this country, and a volume 
of plays for children. 


The Bradens 


Bernard Braden and Barbara Kelly have 
already shown themselves to be, especially 
through the National Festival, the Theatre- 
goers’ Club and the Junior Drama League, 
keenly interested in the B.D.L. They are now 
preparing an exciting new tour in association 
with the League in which they plan to travel 
the country in a series of ‘one night stands’’. 
They start in the Northern Area in October 
and members in the places they are visiting 
will be notified as the tour takes shape. 

The Bradens are best known as TV _ per- 
sonalities but they are also successful on the 
legitimate stage as artists in their own right. 
In their new programme they will show their 
versatility in the presentation of selected 
North American drama, verse, prose, ballads 
and stories with illustrations of various play 
techniques. 

Their aim will be to present ‘‘North Ameri- 
can Attitudés#through the medium of the best 
native authors and after each performance 
there will be a stage quiz in which they will 
discuss theatre with their audience. 

Watch for them when they come to your 
district to give them a warm welcome and a 


big audience. a id 


of 
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W. Bushill-Matthews, M.B.E. 


The announcement the Birthday 
Honours List that Mr. Bushill-Matthews 
had been awarded the M.B.E. in recognition 
of his services to the theatre will have vivenp 


in 


much pleasure to his many friends throughout | 
the country. It was particularly fitting that | 


the Honour should have been conferred at a 
time when, after many successful years, he was 
relinquishing the office of Chairman of the 
League’s Western Area. Mr. Bushill-Matthews 
remains a member of the B.D.L. Executive 
Committee, and has become Chairman of the 
National Committee for Community Drama 


Conference 1957 


The League’s Annual Conferences were 
started in 1926 to provide a forum for discussing 
the affairs of the theatre and of the League. In 
1949 this event was broadened to include a 
Theatre Week of plays, lectures, exhibitions 
and social events, with Theatre Week-ends in 
a few centres. 

Now a further extension is planned. ‘This 
year the Conference will once more be held 
as a single event, at Nottingham November 
Ist-3rd, and more Theatre Week-ends will be 
arranged throughout the country to give a 
greater number of members an opportunity 
for taking part in League activities. 


Theatre Week-end 


Over eighty B.D.L. members and _ friends 
including several from overseas attended the 
successful Theatre Week-end which was held 
in Harrogate from July 5th to 7th. The first 
engagement was a concert by the Hallé 
Orchestra conducted by Sir John Barbirolli 
on the Friday evening and this was followed 
by a Civic Reception. 

The main event of the Week-end was a 
visit to the York Mystery Plays and on 
Saturday afternoon, after talks by E. Martin 
Browne (who produced the Cycle this year as 
in 1951) and by Canon J. S. Purvis (who 
prepared the new transcription) the company 
left by coach for York. The author of the plays, 
which date back to 1350, is unknown, but is 
thought to have been a monk of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York. The plays were revised from 
time to time by unknown hands. In medieval 
times performances started at 4.30 a.m. with 
the Creation of Light and went on for fifteen 
or sixteen hours. Nowadays they are com- 
pressed into just over three hours. 

On Sunday morning a discussion, led by 
Sir Herbert Read, on “The Aesthetic Quali- 
ties of the York Mystery Plays’? brought the 
Week-end to a fitting close. 
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B.D.L. Festival Finals 


The Twenty-fifth National Festival Final, 
which took place at the Scala Theatre, 
London, on Saturday, June 22nd, was an 
eventful occasion. Most noteworthy was the 
success of the Grangetown Boys’ Club (Senior 


Section) Drama Group, who ended the day as 
holders of both the John Maude Trophy (for 
the best English team) and the Howard de 
Walden Cup, the National Award. Appearing 
for the Northern Area, the boys gave two 
atmospheric performances of J. A. S. Coppard’s 
Sordid Story ,which greatly impressed the adju- 
dicators—André van Gyseghem in the after- 
noon and Michael MacOwan in the evening 
and the many representatives of the profes- 
sional theatre who were in the house. This is 
the first youth group ever to reach such a 
high place in the Festival. Their success is a 
fitting reward for the immense amount 
work done by the Club’s producer, Bertram 
Woolley. 

The Finals Day, starting with the English 
Final as a matinée session, was opened by 
Bernard Braden and Barbara Kelly, who after- 
wards spoke warmly of the performances they 
had seen. With the Grangetown Club in this 
event were the Octave Theatre Club of North- 
wood, Middlesex (Eastern Area), in 
The Insect Play by Josef and Karel Capek, and 
the New Intimate Theatre from Stoke-on- 
rrent (Western Area) in Sean O’Casey’s romp 
The End of the Beginning. 

In the evening the British Final, played 
before a packed house, brought together the 
Finalists from England, Scotland (Greenock 
Players in Ae Market Nicht by J. T. Tomlinson), 
Northern Ireland (Portadown Catholic Drama 
Society in Riders to the Sea by J. M. Synge) 
and Wales (Llynsafaddan Players of Brecon in 
T. C. Thomas’s Davy Jones’s Clock). Followers 
of the Festival will note that the evening 
included two previous cup-winning companies: 
another appeared during the afternoon. 

Ivor Brown, the League’s Chairman, pre- 
siding over the closing ceremonies, introduced 
Miss Margaretta Scott, who presented the 
various Festival Awards, and Mr. Brian Adams 
of the Nestle Company, who presented the 
special Nescafe Awards to finalists. The Chair- 
man also announced that T. C. Thomas, with 
Davy Fones’s Clock—the sixth play in succession 
by this author to represent Wales at the Scala 

had won the Original Play Award run in 
conjunction with the Festival. Mr. Thomas 
thus received the Author’s Award of ten 
guineas, and the Llynsafaddan Players became 


the holders of the Geoffrey Whitworth Cup 


for the third time. 


Original Play Award 

This year fourteen companies entered th: 
Festival of Original Full-Length Plays. Thank 
to the generosity of the Charles Henry Foy). 


of 


Act I of 
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Sally the Salmon. 
2) Javid Thomas, 


Trust, the League was able to meet adjudica- 
tion fees in this Festival direct, so relieving 
entrants of some financial burden. The Trust 
also agreed to accept the winning play in the 
Festival into its own New Play Award. The 
winner this year, chosen by John Izon, was 
John English’s A Pride of Geese presented by 
Highbury Little Theatre (who won the first 
of these Festivals in 1954). This society were 
awarded the £25 prize for this competition. 


Nescafé Awards 

The audience at the Scala Theatre on June 
22nd learned with great pleasure that the 
Nestle Company is willing to continue the 
scheme of Festival Awards which operated 
with such success over the past season. With 
equal pleasure the League has accepted this 
generous offer; it welcomes this practical 
example of the way in which industry can help 
in the proper use of leisure. Entrants in next 
season’s Festival will again be assured of a 
useful contribution towards their expenses 
during their passage through Stage Two. 
Divisional Finalists will receive £10; Area 
Finalists £20 and National Finalists £25. 
This means that every team reaching the 
Finals will get a total of £55. 


The Festival of the Future 

Changes in the Headquarter’s structure of 
the League are leading to alterations in the 
administrative pattern of the Festival for the 
future. As far as the event in England and 
Wales is concerned, all the detailed organisa- 
tion under the National Committee for Com- 
munity Drama will in future be in the hands 
of the League’s Area and Divisional officers 
and committees. 

In addition the plan proposed by the British 
Finals Standing Committee—the consultative 
body set up by the League, the Scottish Com- 
munity Drama Association and the Association 
of Ulster Drama Festivals—will be put into 
operation, and the British Final Festival will 
commence a four-year experimental pattern 
of travel. Moving to Wales in 1958 (Aberdare, 
June 21st) the Final will then go to Scotland 
in 1959, and to Northern Ireland in 1960. It 
will return to England in 1961. The English 
participant in the Final will henceforth be 
chosen by a single judge, who will adjudicate 
the three English Area Finals, selecting from 
them the company to appear in the British 
Final. 


Welsh Success 


The Geoffrey Whitworth (Welsh) Cup for 
the best original play in the Welsh Area Final, 
‘held this year at Aberdare on May 12th, was 
;*awarded to Rae Shirley for her one-act play 

The adjudicator was Mr. 
who is Head of TV Drama 
n Wales. 
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The Croydon Players 


The list of plays performed by this group is 
extraordinarily distinguished and their work 
is marked by a professional approach to the 
job in hand. Bernard Shaw wrote them a 
postcard: “I am all for glorifying such enter- 
prises as the Croydon Players’? and entrusted 
them with the first production in the London 
area of The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles. 

Over the years they have performed sixteen 
of Shaw’s plays and recently revived Heartbreak 
House, under the direction of John Keen. This 
was a production of style and distinction. The 
playing had great pace and gusto and was in 
the true high comedy tradition. It was charm- 
ingly costumed and set by Geoffrey Squires. 

How does the play revive? It seems now to 
be a brilliant, flawed work, fascinating but un- 
satisfactory. The serious, the warning note is 
struck too late. Shotover has been over- 
weighed by these brilliant Utterwoods and 
Hushabyes. We have been entertained by them 
too long to take them seriously; they have no 
background of reality. They have minds but 
no hearts and we cannot care what fate will 
overtake them. 

The Croydon Players are taking this play 
to Germany and it will be interesting to hear 
the reactions of audiences there to the play 
itself{—there can be little doubt about their 
reception of the production as a whole. 
Donatp FirzJoun 





American Players in England 


The Blue Masque Players from Catawba 
College, Salisbury, North Carolina, who, as 
stated in our last issue, are to appear at the 
International Festival in Monaco in September, 
arrived here on July 14th. For seven weeks they 
toured the country with The Other Side of the 
Fence and two short plays, giving twenty-one 
performances at various centres. The Players 
were given private hospitality. This tour was 
arranged by the B.D.L. Foreign Drama 
Department in association with various 
member societies. 


Unity Theatre, London 


A fund for £3,000 has been opened to save 
this “‘left wing’? amateur theatre from extinc- 
tion. In its twenty-one years Unity has done 
much pioneer work in staging and production 
and has provided a training ground for actors 
and producers who have become well known 
in the commercial theatre, such as David 
Kossoff, Vida Hope, Maxine Audley and Alfie 
Bass. Its first success was Plant in the Sun in 
which Paul Robeson appeared as unpaid guest 
star. Other notable productions were Match- 
girls, The Lower Depths, Waiting for Lefty and, 
more recently, the first performance in this 
country of Sartre’s Nekrassov. 

Contributions should be sent to “Save 
Unity” Fund, 1 Goldington Street, N.W.1. 
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A Lively A.G.M. 


Until two years ago only about a dozen 
people attended the Annual General Meeting 
of the East Lancashire and Cheshire District 
Committee of the B.D.L. 

Now all that is changed by the introduction 
of a Three-Act Play Competition whose final 
adjudication takes place on the day of the 
A.G.M. In 1956 over eighty people came to 
hear which society had won the ‘‘McLauchlan 
Trophy”; about sixty stayed to a Brains Trust 
of local experts on the theatre, and as many 
went on to Manchester Library Theatre. 

In 1957, the play contest also included the 
area controlled by West Lancashire, so this 
year’s A.G.M. was a very tight squeeze for 
the hosts, Manchester Green Room, whose 
basement club theatre only holds a hundred. 
So many visitors from the other side of the 
county made a late visit to the theatre im- 
possible, and after the meeting over 120 
people went to see Streetcar Named Desire at the 
Library Theatre at five o’clock and about 
eighty stayed in Manchester to a dinner party. 

The Competition continues next year, and 
the committee is looking round for a larger 
place to hold the 1958 gathering. 

DEREK SLATER 


Player-Playwrights 


Speaking to the Player-Playwrights Society 
on June 3rd Mr. W. A. Darlington emphasised 
the “double mind” needed by both dramatists 
and critics in their different ways. A writer, 
he said, must be able to divide himself, one 
half working at his desk, the other seeing an 
imaginary performance of his play. A critic 
has to be at the same time a judge, able to 
see both sides fairly, and a barrister, main- 
taining his own ideas on the matter. 

The first dramatic critic to address Player- 
Playwrights, Mr. Darlington saw the society 
at work, with the reading of a member’s play 
and a lively discussion afterwards. He recalled 
that he had at one time run a similar club- 
school in Stepney and he considered the kind 
of criticism given by playwrights of each 
other’s work, while entirely different from his 
own professional criticism, was of value, parti- 
cularly on points of technique. 

Player-Playwrights meet weekly in the 
B.D.L. Practice Theatre at 9 Fitzroy Square. 
A good attendance of members and their 
friends greatly enjoyed Mr. Darlington’s visit. 

M.L. 


B.D.L. Staff Wanted 


There are vacancies at the Headquarters of 
the League for a Library Accounts Clerk and 
a Junior Clerk (both female). If you live in 
London and are interested please telephone 
the Accountant (Euston 2666) or write to 
him at 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
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EVANS PLAYS | 


THE WHOLE TRUTH 
4 m., 3f. Philip Mackie 


THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE (6/-) 
4 m., 5. Hugh Mills 
THE MULBERRY BUSH (6/-) 
5 m., 4 f. Angus Wilson 
THE NIGHTINGALE (6/-) 
Variable Dorothy Wright 
HOME AND AWAY (6/-) 
7 m., 6f. Heather McIntyre 
WILD GOOSE CHASE 

5m. Sf Derek Benfield 
OFF THE DEEP END 

4m., 4f. Dennis Driscoll 
NO ESCAPE 

3 m., 4f. Rhys Davies 
KEEP IN A COOL PLACE 

7 m., 6 f. William Templeton 
A KIND OF FOLLY 

aim. J 8. Owen Holder 
MURDER STORY 

6 m., 3 f. Ludovic Kennedy 


ELEPHANTS TO RIDE UPON (6/-) 
5 m., 4f. M. & D. Constanduros 
COME ON, JEEVES 

5 m., 4f. Wodehouse & Bolton 
JOB FOR THE BOY 

4m., 3f. Dennis Driscoll 
THE BAD SAMARITAN 

am. 3. William Douglas Home 
WE MUST KILL TONI 


om.,.2%. Tan Stuart Black 
DARK SUMMER 

I m., 4 f. Wynyard Browne 
CRANFORD 

2m., 9f. arr. Martyn Coleman 
WOMEN OF TWILIGHT 

lif. Sylvia Rayman 





THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 


3m.,5f. (6/-) Wm. Douglas Home 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER (6/-) 
Rk, 26 John Osborne 
THE PIPER OF ORDE (6/-) 
3m., 4f. Gairdner & Pilcher 
THE ART OF LIVING (6/-) 
2 m., 2.f. Owen Holder 
LUCKY STRIKE (6/-) 
Sm., 3 f. Michael Brett 


ALL FOR MARY 


4m.,2f. H. Brooke & K. Bannerman 
A QUESTION OF FACT 

3m., 4 f. Wynyard Browne 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 

4m., 4f. Basil Thomas 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE 

4m., Sf. Felicity Douglas 
I AM A CAMERA 

3 m., 4f. John van Druten 
ANGELS IN LOVE 

5 m., 4 f. Hugh Mills 
THE DASHING WHITE 
SERGEANT 

4m. 21. Gairdner & Pilcher 


THE POLICEMAN AND THE 
LADY 


4m., 4f. G. & M. Hackforth-Jones 
TOAD IN THE HOLE 

5 m., 6 f. Maurice McLoughlin 
MURDER MISTAKEN 

2 m., 4 f. Janet Green 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 
4m., 4f. Wynyard Browne 
THE SAME SKY 

4 m., 5 f., 2 boys Yvonne Mitchell 
TREASURE ON PELICAN 

6m., 3f. J. B. Priestley 
THE NOBLE SPANIARD 

4m., Sf. W. Somerset Maugham 


Single copies 5|- except where otherwise stated. Postage 4d. extra. 
Reading copies on loan Is. each title with order. 
Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the Publishers only. 


Complete NEW list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON 


Telephone: MUSeum 8521 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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Welwyn Festival 


The 24th Welwyn Drama Festival, held last 
June, in which twenty-two societies competed, 
‘was adjudicated by L. A. G. Strong. There was 
arecord attendance of over 1,000 at each of the 
three nights. 

First place and the L.T.M. Cup went to the 
St. Albans’ Company of Ten for Jo Barnett’s 
production of the first act of The Sleeping Prince. 
This team also won the two medals for the best 
individual performances (Michael Newling- 
Ward as the Regent and Jean Haynes as 
Mary Morgan). The Llynsafaddan Players 
of Brecon were second with T. C. Thomas’s 
Davy Jones’s Clock and the Thespians of Purbeck 
were third with Nina Warner Hooke’s No 
Man’s Land, which also gained the New Play 
Prize. 

Before the final adjudication a presentation 
was made by Roy Brewer, on behalf of 
societies, performers and audiences, to Mrs. 
Lilian Houghton who has given up the Sec- 
retaryship of the Welwyn Festival after ten 
years of service. 


Drama at Oxford 


The Playhouse season ended with the Univer- 
sity term, and the programme for the autumn 
has not yet been announced. The great thing 
for Oxford is that there will be another season. 
The productions since I last reported have all 
been worth seeing, either for the sake of the 
play or for the acting or sometimes for both. 
The last was true of The Critic and the Heart by 
Robert Bolt, who had not previously written 
for the stage, I believe. The play began rather 
slowly but had a brilliant second act; and 
Robert Eddison built up the character of an 
amiable unscrupulous critic before our eyes 
by a hundred accurately observed traits and 
mannerisms. 

An undergraduate actor of much promise 
was to be seen in two big parts during the 
summer term: this was Patrick Garland, a 
freshman of St. Edmund Hall, playing Oswald 
in his college’s production of Ibsen’s Ghosts, 
and Henry V for the O.U.D.S.—poles apart, 
you might think, but the frankness and sin- 
cerity of this actor’s personality served well for 
both. Ghosts, produced by John Cox, was a 
remarkable college production, and a young 
actress, Adéle Buckle, played the difficult part 
of Mrs. Alving well. 

Henry V in Magdalen Grove was splendid to 
look at, and whether through the producer’s 
skill, or the excellence of his material, there 
seemed to be no weak spot in the cast. Peter 
Dews, of the Midland Television, was the 
director. The conversational style of his 
Chorus was not to everyone’s taste, but all 
must have approved of David Webster’s 
diction. And the great scene of the night 
before the battle, as Henry moved from group 
to group and the braziers threw up sparks into 


the dark trees of the Grove, was magnificent. 
How strange that the O.U.D.S. has not 
performed this play before—strange even 
when one has made allowances for contem- 
porary uneasiness about its patriotism. 


ANNE RIDLER 


Spanish Play in Manchester 


For some years the Education Department 
at Manchester University has made an 
enterprising choice of play. This June, Dennis 
Harrison produced Blood Wedding, the story 
which Garcia Lorca found in a Spanish 
newspaper and turned into a play in which 
realistic dialogue, folk-song, and poetic speech 
are subtly blended. Four short scenes, each 
with its swift alternations of hatred and tender- 
ness, lead to a stormy wedding-scene; then, 
after the tragic elopement of the bride, Lorca 
introduces non-human figures and symbolic 
settings to lift the action away from the familiar 
world to impressive heights of suggestion and 
feeling. 

The play was simply and effectively staged, 
and there were some noteworthy performances, 
but the total impression was one of gentility 
rather than passion. It is unfortunate, perhaps, 
that in this play it is the minor characters, 
acting as Chorus, who have the difficult job of 
blending the plot and the poetry, and too many 
of them shied nervously away from the strong, 
clear-cut, emotional lines. They were not in 
any way helped by an English translation 
which is all too blatantly American and it was 
inevitable that without the aid of music and 
vigorous movement the wedding-scene should 
have been almost a total failure. It is fair com- 
ment on the temper of the production that the 
final scene, with its static groups of mourning 
figures and its unchanging mood of quiet 
resignation, should have been the most 
satisfying. } 


Hands Across the Sea 


The B.D.L. in Australia has been fortunate 
this year in personal contacts with London 
headquarters. At the meeting of the Overseas 
Committee both our President, Mr. Colin 
Badger, and our past President, Professor 
A. K. Macartney, were able to be present. 
Professor Macartney is also representing 
Australia at the I.A.T.A. Meeting at Monaco 
in September. 

Our Annual Meeting on July 30th was the 
occasion on which we completed our transfer 
of status from unincorporated to officially 
recognised corporate, as a Company with 
limited liability but without the addition of the 
word “‘Limited”’ to its name. “‘Ltd.”’ suggests 
to most people a profit-making enterprise, 
which we have never been; our financial 
ambitions have been confined to raising just 
enough to meet unavoidable expenses; and 
this, through the generosity of members in 
contributing time, effort and their own money, 


























































New and revised 12th Edition, 
compiled and edited by John Parker. 
Here is the best and most useful 



















*& Whatever you want 
to know about the stage 


you'll find here directory of the stage ever compiled. 
Contained in its 1,700 pages are the 
biographies of all the leading stars, 
London Playbills from ’51 to Feb. ’56, 
long runs, London theatre plans, 

the Shakespeare plays produced at 
the Old Vic, and many other features. 
Reliable, accurate and up-to-date, 
this book is a must for everyone 
connected with the theatre. From 

all booksellers, £5 5s. net. 


B | T M A N Parker Street, Kingsway, WC2 
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PLAYS py FALKLAND L. CARY 


“Quite the most popular Christmas play with Repertories and Amateurs” 


“BUT ONCE A YEAR” 


(6 f.,4 m. 1 set) 


“This delightful Christmas cocktail—full of good things.” — Yorkshire Post. 
“Rarely have we spent a more happy evening—this charming mixture 
of farce, fantasy, wit and sentiment.”—East Kent Mercury. 


THREE-ACT PLAYS with one set 
*“MURDER OUT OF TUNE” (5 f., 3m.) 3/8 
“CANDIED PEEL” (7 f., 5m.) 4/2 


“THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS” (9 f.) 4/2 
“MADAM TIC TAC” (6f.,5m.) 4/3 





All published by SAMUEL FRENCH. Reading copies of all on loan 
ONLY on application to Box 519, DRAMA, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
1/- for each play. 
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we have so far achieved. If we had more, we 
could do more, and more is crying out to be 
done. But we are firm in our resolve never to 
get into the red, and so far the co-operation 
of those who subscribe to B.D.L. general aims 
has enabled us to keep it. 

Though our headquarters are in Sydney, 
our membership extends to all parts of the 
Australian Commonwealth—a radius of some 
2,000 miles. Recently we have widened it to 
include both Fiji and the Trust Territory of 
Nauru. Communication with our new life 
member in Fiji is comparatively easy, since 
there is a good air service to the Islands. But 
at first sight Nauru appeared to pose a 
baffling problem. This rock on the Equator 
can only be reached by an infrequent and 
irregular service of phosphate-carrying ships. 
The solution found was to help the group 
there to set up its own library. The nucleus 
of this—partly gifts from our own stock, from 
a life member (Miss Kathleen Robinson) and 
from one of our affiliated groups (the Muswell- 
brook Dramatic Club), partly purchased by 
us as agent for the Nauru group—has now 
been dispatched and we expect in due course 
to hear that a B.D.L. Branch Library is 
operating successfully in this isolated spot. 

There is great virtue in the slogan “Do It 
Yourself”, and a stimulating moral in the 
fable of the bundle of twigs. 

E. M. TILpEsLEY 





ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. 2s. 10d. post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. 2s. 1 d. post paid. 

NEEDLES & PINS. For 7 w. 2s. 10d. post paid. 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 3s. 4d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

2s. 10d. post paid. 


Copies from the Publisher, 
LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 








TAKE TIME TO CHOOSE & REHEARSE 
FOR THE SPRING FESTIVALS 
FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS 
By KATHLEEN BOWER 
Rosemary for a Queen. The popular Tudor 

Costume play for 6f. 

Hook, Line and Sinker. Comedy 3m., 3f. 
Both Gloucestershire County Winners (B.D.L. 
Festival.) 

Touch but the Hem. Morality Play. Specially 
suitable for Church and Youth groups. 4m. If. 
he Queen’s Winnowing. A new morality 
play in verse. 7f. 

Copies and particulars from: 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 
254 Alexandra Park Road, London, N.22 























Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assesments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a _ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


THE 1957-8 EDITION OF THE 
DIRECTORY OF DRAMA ADJUDICA- 
TORS IS NOW READY. A COPY 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE TO ALL 
FESTIVAL SECRETARIES WHO APPLY 
FOR IT. THE DIRECTORY INCLUDES 
EXPERIENCED PRODUCERS AND 
LECTURERS WHO ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR ENGAGEMENTS BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary: 


Guild of Drama Ajudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 




















Before you decide on your next play, 
HAVE YOU READ 
FRANK RENNIE’S 


“Will | Do?” 


Hilarious 3-Act Comedy of the Amateur 
and Professional Stage. | set, 4 m., 4 f. 


“‘Never have | paid royalties with greater 
pleasure."’"—Harris Green, Liverpool P.O. 
Stock Exchange Players. 


NOW VTS YOUR TURN 





If your next production is to be a 3-Act 
Thriller— 


BE SURE YOU READ 


“Full Circle” 


by FRANK RENNIE 
| set, 4m., 4f. 


Available after its successful run starring 
VALENTINE DYALL 





FRANK RENNIE’S 
NEW FARCICAL COMEDY 


“Fiddlers 
Three” 


Just released for Amateur presentation 
2 sets, 4 m., 4f. 


‘An amusing farce which is likely to have 
a strong appeal.’’—The Stage. 





ALL ENQUIRIES TO: 
VINCENT SHAW 


34, 36, WARDOUR STREET, W.1 
GER.: 1135, 5971 


Reading Copy of any of the above plays 
sent on 14-day loan on the receipt of 
10d. postage 





PLAYS FOR WOMEN 
IN ONE ACT 


For Christmas: 
A VERY SMALL TURKEY. Christmas Com. 
(“This warm-hearted comedy”—Am. Stage) 
7w. Price 2s, 
*TWO NATIVITIES—{a) for Hall 10 w. 1 b¢ 
(b) For Church 10 Mixed. Price 2s. 6d. inc. 


And —for any time:— Price 2s. 


THE OTHER DOOR Comedy Thriller 5 w 
THOUGHT FOR THE MORROW Drama 


Sw 
THE SERMON Village Comedy 5 w 
IN THE SOUP Comedy Thriller Tw 


TO SEE OURSELVES Popular Comedy 5 w 
MAIDS TO MEASURE Really Funny 7 w. 
THE PAYING GUEST Com. Thriller 4w. 
THE HELP COMMITTEE Farc.Sketch 4 w 
THE HELP COMMITTEE TRY AGAIN 
Sequel 5 w. 

BOWS AND BELLS Farce. Hotel Sketch 2 w. 
PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

Kitchen Comedy 6 w. 
and many others. Full list on application. 
Appro. copies Is 3d. each (or 3s. for 3 different) 


*QUINTET. Mono/Duologues for Women 
(* not sent on appro. rates) 2s. 6d 
Dept. D. 
KENYON HOUSE PRESS 
Kenyon House, Alexander Street, 
LONDON, W.2 

















SHORT OF MEN? 


If so, you should read 
N. J. FISHLOCK’S latest play 


PUT OUT THE LIGHT 


One set: 8f. 


Specially suited to T.G. and W.I. groups, though 
it can possibly be played by 7f., Im., or 6 f., 2 m. 
PRESS COMMENT: “An ingenious thriller 
which kept me gripping my chair.” And a W.I. 
Secretary writes: ““By the second evening our 
fame had spread . . we made a clear profit of £61.” 


Also Available 


DARK COTTAGE 


One set: Sf., 3m. 
Straight drama with a leaven of humour; has 
been produced all over the British Isles, with 
such press comments as: “‘an extremely stageable 
play . . . should be widely performed.” 


For reading copy of either play, send 
8d. stamps to: 


N. J. FISHLOCK 


86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey 
UPLands 8508 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road, 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 


—_—_ 
HEATRICAL SUPPLIES, 268 Rockingham Street, 
Sheilield. "Phone 21698. Hire ‘‘Stage” costumes and 

wigs in excellent condition for Plays, Musicals, Operas, 

etc. Always in stock: Greasepaints, powders, etc. Ballet 
and Tap Shoes, Fishnet Opera Hose. White Stockings, 

Sequins, etc. Send for Catalogue enclosing 4d. stamp. 
ESSLAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3s. 2d. yard, suitable for 
flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 

for patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villers Road, London 











LAYER-PLAYWRIGHTS meet every Monday at 

6.30 p.m. in the B.D.L. Practice Theatre to read and 
discuss members’ plays. Hon. Sec. John Palmley, 49 
Avenue Gardens, Acton, W.3. New members welcome. 








Wics. Ladies and gentlemen. Switches. Transforma- 
tion, Historical, Comedy. Theatrical, all types. Send 
s.a.e. for free list. O’Brien, Court Stylist, 6. Belvoir-street, 
Leicester. 


TOYNBEE THEATRE 


Aldgate East Station) Commercial Street, E.1., BIS: 
3633. The Amateurs’ Theatre. Licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain. PERFS. £15. (Sats. £17) REHS. £7. 











COSTUMES 
15/- a week 


e 10 DIAL LANE 
oan. DOWNEND, GLOS. 
Tel. BRISTOL 652656 

















“LOVE’S A LUXURY”’ 


NOW 
A NEW FARCICAL COMEDY 


“HONEY POT” 


“Troubles and Laughs Swarm in 


Profusion at York Theatre Royal” 
The Northern Echo, 11/6/57 





DEANE’S 


31 MUSEUM STREET W.C.I 



































NEW RELEASES 


FULL LENGTH 
All One Set. 5/- net 


ONE MAN BANNED 
A Comedy by Jean McConnell 
(4m., 4w.) 
A POLICEMAN’S LOT 
A Comedy by Christopher Bond 
(5m., 3w.) 
BEGGARMAN’S BLUFF 
A Comedy by Constance Hodgkinson 
(4m., 4w.) 
SEASCAPE 
A Drama by Vera Allen (4m., 6w.) 
WAKE UP AND WOO 


A Farcical Comedy by 


Dudley Harcourt (5m., 7w.) 





ONE ACT. 1/6 net 


MIXED CAST 


OPERATION HORACE (im., 5w.) 
Comedy by Elma Verity and Vera Allen. 


RICHES AND RAGS (3m., 3w.) 
Comedy by Colin Cooper. 

ALL WOMEN 
MAKE MINE MAYFAIR (8w.) 
Comedy by Barbara van Kampen. 
THE LADIES OF CAMELOT (8w.) 
Comedy by Robert MacLeod. 
UP A TREE (5w.) 
Comedy by Osbert Mills. 
THE GUILTY ONES (8w.) 
Drama by Elizabeth Richards. 
RUGS AND PEWTER (Sw.) 
Comedy by Sam Bate. 
MA’S BAR (7w.) 
Thriller by Peggy Hallifax. 
SIX MAIDS A-MOPPING (8w.) 
Comedy by Stuart Ready. 
BIRTHDAY SURPRISE (6w.) 


Comedy by Peggy Hallifax. 





Plays sent on approval. 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and their Plots” 
giving synopses, etc., of all the above plays. 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 
































EVANS %cr PLAYS 


Latest titles include :— 
NOTHING LEGAL 
8f. (1/9) lan Stuart Black 


A SUNNY AFTERNOON IN SPRING 
2m., 3f. (1/9) Isobel Andrews 


Wuo’s THERE? 


6f. (1/9) Bernard Railton 
WIFE OF A HERO 

7f. (1/9) Ian Stuart Black 
THE LEOPARD 

3f. (1/6) Adrian Alington 


CINDERELLA REVISITED 
9f. plus extras. (2/—) Newton and Colkett 
Music extra 


FAREWELL, Pots AND PANS 


7f. (1/9) Gattey and Moore 
THE BRIDES OF BEGERIN 

12f. (1/9) Ned Gethings 
FINAL AT FURNELL 

3m., If. (1/9) Willis Hall 
Fork Up 


4m., 5f. (1/9) Ivor Brown 


THis Happy Broop 
2m., 5f. (1/9) R. F. Delderfield 


THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTERS 
4m., 4f. (2/-) R. J. Boswell 


Five ONE-ACT PLAYS 

(5/-) Wolf Mankowitz 
Love AT THE Bus Stop 

2m., 9f. (1/6) James Lansdale Hodson 


THE YOUNG HUuSSAR 
5m. 2f. (1/6) adapt. fr. Sudermann 


Last JUDGMENT 
6m., 5f. (1/6) 
MuRDER WITHOUT MALICE 


John Tully 


3m., 3f. (1/6) Roy Plomley 
CHEERS FOR MISS VALENTINE 

10f. (1/6) Elizabeth Milne 
Harr Do 

7f. (1/6) Dennis Driscoll 


THE PETITION 
4m., 3f., 1 juv. (1/6) 


WoMAN ALIVE 
3m., 3f. (1/6) 


Fut LisT AND SYNOPSES FREE 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD. 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Margot Bryant 


John Tully 
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NO HOME OF THEIR OWN 
By JONTY DEWHURST and 
P. JONES BLAKEY 
(5 Men, 4 Women, 3 Acts. | Set) 
This Uproarious North Country Comedy 
was first seen on Television, was next 
produced by Repertory Companies, and 
is now released for Amateurs—a winner. 


HAVE TWINS AND LIKE IT 
By JONTY DEWHURST 
(6 Men, 4 Women, 3 Acts. | Set) 
Jonty Dewhurst’s successful farce is now 
released for Amateurs. Ten First-class 
Acting Parts, which keep the audience 
in a roar. 


THE PRODIGAL 
DAUGHTER 

By H. G. MACLAURIN 

(8 Women, 3 Acts. | Set) 
This is a Three-Act Play with an All- 
Women Cast. Eight Good Acting Parts, 
Dramatic Situations, Sensational Climax, 
and Lots of Comedy. 


Copies on Approval 
YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | 

















LEONARD’S PLAYS 
3-ACTS 


MALTING SPINNEY (7m., 5w.) by 
John Freeman. European Premiere 
SHAPE THEATRE, Paris. 

A RUN FOR HIS MONEY (4m., 
5w.) by John Winchester (‘A Winner’) 

PARTNERS UNLIMITED (4m., 6w.) 
by Sam Bate 

GUESTS IN THE HOUSE (4m., 3w.) 
by Chester Mattin ( ‘Wonderful play’) 

IT STARTED WITH BREAKFAST 
(4m., 6w.) by Len Jones (Premiere: 
Oldham Repertory) 

Reading fee: 9d. per play 
Free Lists (a) Mixed, (b) All women 
One and Three Acts, From:— 


LE/DL 
123 Heythorp Street, Southfields 
London, S.W.18 
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|| BEDTIME STORY 


3 ACT PLAY BY BERNARD CANE 


At Last—A Really Original 
and Witty Comedy 


Festival Winner, Lavishly Praised, and Now Available for 
Amateurs, 1 Set, 3 men, 4 Women 








Copies 5/- including Postage, Reading Copies 1/6 Loaned for 10 days from 


ENCOUNTER COMPANY 
y |i 106 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON 5S.W.3. 

















‘““CHRISTMAS ROSE” 


A new Christmas comedy by Wilfred Massey. 3 Acts, | set. 3 men, 7 w. or 4 men 6w. 
(and extras if desired). 


**MURDER IN MIND.”’ A new thriller by Rex Hartley. 3 Acts, 1 set. 4 men, 7 women. 
” Fee £3.3.0. 

) “STRICTLY BUSINESS.”’ The comedy-farce hit by Rosemary West. 3 Acts, 1 set. 
) 3 men, 5 women (2 extras M. or W.). Fee: Sliding-scale. 


PLAYS by WILFRED MASSEY. 3 Acts. Single sets. 


:) 

) “SUCH THINGS HAPPEN”’ Comedy-Mystery 

r “TILL FURTHER ORDERS’”’ Comedy-Farce 

: “THE FEMININE TOUCH”’ Comedy 

“LEAP IN THE DARK’”’ Comedy-Mystery 

“ISN’T LIFE DULL?” Comedy-Mystery 

FEE: On sliding-scale, from £1:1:0 to £4:4:0 or 4 

BOOKS: Complete Acting Editions, with Author’s Production Notes, 
4/— (postage 4d. extra), or 3 titles on reading-loan for 73d. stamps. 


Wilfried Massey 


9, Weslfielt’ Read, LAS OY (Bucks) 


Women 


wus 
UNDAITADHAM 
































THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: NATional 0691 /2 


|| REDUCED || 
SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 
to be insured not 12 Days 20 Days 





exceeding Cover Cover 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/- 
£1,000 35/- 45/- 
£1,500 40/- 52/6 
£2,000 45 /- 60/- 


RISKS COVERED 


I. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 


NORTHERN SCHOOL 
SPEECH «> DRAMA 


Principal: MARGoT B. REEVES 


THREE-YEAR TEACHERS’ 
TRAINING COURSE 
including 


STAGE TRAINING 


A.D.B,. PRODUCERS COURSE. 


. Part-time tuition in Single Subjects. 


Students coached for L.R.A.M. and 
all Diploma examinations. Teacher 
Students are given the opportunity of 
teaching under supervision during their 
third year. 


Prospectus and particulars from: 
The Secretary, 300 Windsor Road, 
Oldham, Lancs. MAIn 4929 

















TOWER THEATRE 


CANONBURY PLACE, LONDON N.!. 


Tavistock Repertory 
Company Starting 
September 


EVENING COURSES in STAGE 

MANAGEMENT and PRACTICAL 

ASPECTS of DESIGNING for the 
STAGE 


Professional Instructors 


Lectures, Practical Instruction and Indivi- 
dual Opportunity to work with a team 
in an active Repertory Organisation. 


Details on application to Tower Theatre, 
Canonbury Place, London, N.1!., marked 
“Technical Courses.” 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 


EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
N.W.3. 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, O.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T 
(1) (a) Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 


accepted by the Ministry of Education 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 
Prospectus from the Registrar 


Address for correspondence after 20th September, 
1957: Courses (1) and (3) The Embassy Theatre, 
Swiss Cottage, N.W.3; Course (2) 52 Hyde 
Park Gate, S.W.7. 











THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron: 
Her Majesty Quren EvizasetH THe Queen MOTHER 
Principal : 
Henry HAVERGAL Director : 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) COLIN CHANDLER 
Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards: — 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 


Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2 

















WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
Principal: GEORGE N. ROSSITER 





FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Concentration on the Practical side of the Theatre 
All students perform to an audience with make-up 
and appropriate costume from their first term. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
JAN., MAY, SEPT. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 
The Chanticleer Theatre is available for hire 








BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


in new and enlarged premises at 


The Vestry Hall, 


Islington Row, Birmingham, 15 
Telephone MIDIand 3300 
Patrons: 

LorD BENNETT OF EDGBASTON and LADY BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CECILY BYRNE 
Sir Lewis Casson, M.C., and 
DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE, LL.D. 

Mrs. MELVYN DOUGLAS (U.S.A.) 

Sik BARRY JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY JOHN, W. A. Dosson, EMILE LITTLeR 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

DEREK SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
ARTHUR WHATMORE 





Recently, students have “been engaged at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre; Alexandra 
Theatre, Birmingham; Edinburgh Festival; 
Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; Arena Theatre; 
Repertory Theatres at Sheffield, Colchester, 
Wolverhampton, Oldham, Blackburn, Derby, 
Morecambe, Perth. 
Television, Radio, Films, I.T.V. 

Patricia Cox, I1.T.V., Channel 8 Newscaster, 

trained and p!aced by this School. 
Students are also ‘‘on call’ to many Midland 

Theatres. 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Principal: MARY RICHARDS 


























The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 


iis, OXFORD STREET. W.I. (London) Ltd Telephone: GERrard 6181. 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.S.,; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.,; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., HON.LL.D.; Flora Robson, C.B.E.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.a., D.LiTt.; W. Macqueen-Pope 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform i 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE | 
EVENING CLASSES are held at Notting Hill Gate, W.8 | 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 70 Provincial centres) 





{I 








THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage. Tuition is given by a stafi 
of specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


aoe ) “4 Three-Year Diploma 
: Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
* 
One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 


(Serving Teachers eligible to attend 
on full salary) 
A few Scholarships are offered 
for men and women. 





Students accepted from 17yrs. of age 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT oi ? x 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 




















WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS BRETTON HALL 
HUNTINGTON HOUSE TRAINING CoLLEGE FOR TEACHERS OF Music, ART 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 a 
<i A two-year course of initial training for men and 
Principal: EButzasetH R. LIpwett women wishing to make their particular contribution 
Assisted by a fully qualified staff. to a school through the teaching of drama will be held 
at Bretton Hall commencing in September, 1958. 
NE of the oldest established Junior Academies Students will be prepared for work in secondary 
offering a wide classical education to all levels schools and will include in the course as principal 
up to University Entrance, together with full Voca- studies, English, Drama and Movement Education. 
tional training in Drama, Music or Dancing Career. They will also be expected to take part in the general 
Subjects include Drama and Stage Technique training in the Arts provided by this College 
Dancing, Ballet ‘Cecchitte’ Elocution, Singing, o 
Music, Fencing, Art and Languages. Enquiries should be sent to: 
Admission by Audition from the age of 10 years. The Principal, Bretton Hall, West Bretton, 
Full details from the Secretary. Wakefield 






































ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: HER ESTY THE UEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABE THE 

QUEEN MOTHER 


President: 
H.R.H. THE ee OF GLOUCESTER 


THOMAS "ARMSTRON G, 
M.A., tT ae Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.RAM., Hon.R.C.M. 


Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama), 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes private lessons and 
classes and lectures in Acting; Choral Speech; 
Dancing; Fencing; History of t Costume, Drama, 
Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; Micro- 
phone Technique; Make-up; Mime; Phonetics; 
Play Production; Principles of Teaching; 
Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial Speech; 
Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse-speaking; 
Voice-production; Written English. Arrange- 
ments are made for students to teach in schools, 
under supervision. 

L.R.A.M. Diploma 

Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from - STANLEY CREBER, 

Secretary. 





BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Principal: Frances Mackenzie, M.A.(Oxon.) 


AUTUMN COURSES 1957 


WEEKLY COURSES 
“SHAKESPEARE IN ACTION” FOR 
ACTORS AND PRODUCERS. Tuesda: 
evenin; October [5th to December 3rd. 
p.m. Special terms for senior boys 
and girl in school parties. 
COURSE FOR ACTORS) 
Thursday evenings, October I7th to 
December 5th. 6.30-8.30 p.m. 


WEEK-END COURSES 


“THEATRE IN ACTING” WEEK-END, 
with the Questor’s Theatre, Ealing. October 
25th to 27th. 


WEEK-END COURSE FOR PLAY- 
WRIGHTS. November 30th to December Ist 


1958 
Christmas Holiday Courses for Juniors and 
Junior Drama League. Ten Week Full-Time 
Course, April i4th to June 
Particulars of the above courses from 
Training Department 
9 Fitzroy Square, W.! 








NOTE: The Veet +. Company 
are offering a course in 
Setting and Lighting at Sinniney Venus. ‘ower. 




















The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 


TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 


Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Tel.: EDGbaston 3424 








GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPALS 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.8.£., HON. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
OR DRAMATIC ART OR PART-TIME 
TUITION IN SINGLE SUBJECTS 


Training is given in Dramatic Art, Speech, Public 
Speaking and Musical em In addition to private 
lesso: basis of gg many there are 
classes for Mime and Speaki 
Microphone Technique, etc. The Fe pe remains open 
in the evening for those requiring part-time tuition. 


The Ministry of Education recognises the hang 
Years’ Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course leading 
the —— Diploma of Associateship (A.G.S. SM) 
which, for the purposes of the Burnham Scale, entitles 
its holders to Qualified Teacher Status. 


The tus may be obtained, post free, from the 
Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 
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FURSE 


fora 


COMPLETE STAGE 
SERVICE 


including 


te LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
+e DIMMERS 

se CURTAINS 

te CURTAIN TRACKS 

ye BORDER & LEG BARRELS 
te COLOUR - MEDIUM 

sk LAMPS 


As we are actual manufacturers, we are able to keep our prices 
stable and very competitive, and our interest does not begin and 
end with a sale. 

Our Stage Planning Service willingly prepares layouts and 
makes suggestions to solve your particular problem, and we are 
pleased to visit our installations to give advice as to the best use 
of the equipment supplied. 

Although entrusted with many large stage contracts, no 
enquiry is too small to receive careful attention—may we send 
you literature? 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7), NOTTINGHAM 
LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER | 
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